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ith the cold crisp 


HAVING A BEACH PARTY? Every bite tastes better when it goes along w 
taste ...the cheerful lift of Coca-Cola. Anytime ...anywhere ...Coke is the real refreshment. 


, Enjoy 
Get Coke in King Size, too. Vi fae £ 
Saw enatlahis ohneet coorgutiai g (CLOW for THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


King . Regular Coprriant © 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘‘COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 








ither way, youll get ahead faster 
with the low-priced Royalite’ Portable! 


Typing your assignments on a Royal Portable—in- 
stead of writing them in longhand—clears the decks for 
faster, more lucid thinking. And there’s less chance for 
error, more time for doing other things. 

The payoff is this: you get better grades while in 
school...a better chance for advancement in business. 
The rugged ROYALITE Portable shown above, 
for example, is available today at an unbelievably 
low price! 

That's right—lower than you'd expect for a portable 
with a full standard keyboard and big-typewriter per- 
formance. Lightweight, compact, easy to use—and 


Royal-ly rugged! 


See the exciting ROYALITE. . . Royal’s “briefcase” 

portable typewriter... at your Royal Portable dealer's 
. and ask about the Easy-Payment Plan. 

Also see the new Royal FUTURA*.. . newest and finest 

portable made. It’s the first and the only portable with 

ALL the practical convenience features of a standard 


ROA) 


world’s most wanted portable 


office typew riter. 


*Trademark of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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ETON Ring $675. Wedding Ring 87.50 ~ LONGMONT 
ding Ring 150. ~ CORINTHIAN Ring $300. Wedding 
Wedding Ring 75. All rings available in. yellow or white 

Rings enlarged to show details. @Trade-mark registered. 


INC.—PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RING 


... for a Lifetime of Love 


It’s a great, wide wonderful whirl . . 
with stars in their eyes . . . and love in their 
hearts for all the years to come. To sym- 
bolize this love, she wears diamond engage- 
ment and wedding rings by custom — 
Keepsake Diamond Rings by choice. 


The choice is traditional, for Keepsake 
assures the finest forever—a perfect dia- 
mond. Only a gem of this flawless clarity, 
fine color and magnificent cut can reflect 
a diamond’s full brilliance and beauty. This 
is the center diamond in every Keepsake 
engagement ring--your treasured symbol 


of love forever. 


Genuine registered Keepsake Diamond 
Rings are not Sold by all jewelers—only 
by authorized Keepsake-Starfire Jewelers 
(listed in the yellow pages). Choose from 
many distinctively beautiful styles, each 
permanently registered and guaranteed for 
your protection. From $100 to $10,000. 


Dating is really fun... when you know 
THE ART OF DATING 
by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall 


An expert guide to happy, successful dating to 
make your teens the best years of your life. This 
fact-filled book is written by Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, famous author and counselor. Regularly 
$2.50 in hard cover, this book is yours in the 
exclusive Keepsake edition for only 50¢ at any 
Keepsake-Starfire Jeweler’s store. If dealer is not 
listed in yellow pages of telephone book, write 
to Keepsake Diamond Rings, Syracuse 2, N.Y., for 
his name. Do not send money, please. 


Gown by Pandora 
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Amazing new shoe idea! 


“SOF TSHOES” 


They /ook good. They fee! good. They’ve got the softness of a slipper, the bounce of a 
sneaker. But they’re real shoes, give you the good, firm support you need. How can you 
miss? Slip into something comfortable, man. Slip into “SOFTSHOES.” They’re the 
greatest. In clean white buck (you can dirty ’em yourself), grey, black or suede-shade. 


“SOFTSHOES” only $6.99, and only at 


Wen 





THE SCIENCE OF CARS 


AL ESPER, FORD’S CHIEF TEST DRIVER, TELLS YOU— 


How to buy a used car 


“In 24 years as a test driver and engineer for Ford Motor Company I’ve 
driven just about every make of car on the road today. My experience has 
given me a lot of information which I think will help you if you’re looking 
for a used car. Keep in mind that the automobile you buy will have a 
personality all its own. It’s up to you to discover as many of its characteristics 


as you can before you put out your hard-earned cash.” 


KNOW THE SELLER. Your best guarantee is CHECK THE FINISH. Look for paint repairs TEST-DRIVE IT. Go fer enough to warm up 
an unwritten one—the seller’s reputation! indicating—possibility of an accident which the engine fully. Listen for unusual knocks 
That’s why it’s always best to buy from an may have caused unseen damage to car. Ask and noises. Check steering wheel play, clutch 
established new-car dealer’s used car lot. for an explanation of any spot paint repairs. action, braking, instrument panel, lights. 


. +" 


THE REAR VieW. A friend driving behind you RE-TIRING TIME NEAR? If the tires are badly LOOKS TELL A LOT. Minor points like rust, 
can watch for twisted frame, wobbly wheels worn you might just as well add the cost of worn upholstery, sagging seat springs point 
or smoking exhaust. Have him check whether new tires to the car’s price. And uneven to a neglected car. If the doors won’t close 
wear may indicate faulty wheel alignment. tightly, the car may have been in an accident. 


the car’s tail- and brake-lights work, too. 


“Be a little bit hard-headed about buying your car. You can afford to since 
it’s probably the biggest investment you’ve ever made. You want a safe car 
because you'll be driving it. You want a sound car because your money will 
go into maintaining it. Once you’ve decided, remember you are taking on 


what may well be your first major responsibility . . . drive carefully!” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
FORD « THUNDERBIRD « EDSEL * MERCURY ¢ LINCOLN ¢ CONTINENTAL MARK IV 





RCA electronics helps nuclear science 
harness the energy that lights the sun 


Inside Princeton University’s James 
Forrestal Research Center, scientists 
are seeking to create energy as the 
sun and stars do—by nuclear fusion. 
Success would mean inexhaustible 
power for the peaceful needs of 
mankind, For example, one cubic 
mile of sea water contains enough 
fusion fuel to meet the present U.S. 
power needs for 15,000 years! 

To advance the quest for fusion 
power, a major research facility is 
now being built in Princeton. It will 
include the C Stellarator, a machine 


which will attempt to produce the 
environment needed for fusion to 
occur. That means an initial super- 
high vacuum and temperatures up 
to 100 million degrees. How do you 
create and control such conditions? 
With electronics. 

That is the reason RCA and Allis- 
Chalmers were chosen by Princeton 
University and the AEC to build the 


C Stellarator and all related equip- 
ment. Allis-Chalmers will provide 
the heavy electrical components, 
RCA will prov ide the electronic sys- 
tem to create the heat and control 
the Stellarator. 

RCA welcomes this opportunity 
to help bring the age of peaceful 
nuclear power a little closer... 
through leadership in electronics. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Carol Christensen, the AMF Bowling girl 


Invite your pals... bring a friend... Left: Familiar sight to bowlers—it’s 
—" . oe é the AMF “Magic Triangle” Signaling 
make a date to go bowling! Get in 7 # ~~ ~+=Unit—an exclusive feature of AMF 
on the coolest summer fun of all! © 7 y Automatic Pinspotters. This amazing 
: . ie i y device signals your strikes, indicates 
While others swelter, you can relax N y any pins standing after the first ball is 
in air-conditioned comfort, and enjoy rolled: It helps you make more spares 
“aa Si ce for better scores, makes bowling more 
America’s greatest sport. Bowling — exciting! So for bowling at its best... 
great way to meet new friends...is 
especially fun when you go in a group. 
And for a quick snack or some cool 
refreshment, you can’t beat today’s 
modern bowling centers. You’ll even 
find free instruction—for those who’ve 
never bowled before. So this summer, : ~ | AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 
get your friends together—get in on the = a : Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
: r : AMF BUILDING « 261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
fun—make a date to go bowling! 


| 
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BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


“MAGIC TRIANGLE” 


K AND SERVICE MARK OF AMF 





Ballots for a National Flower 


Dear Editor: . 

I would like to cast my ballot for the 
rose as the U. S. national flower. A rose 
symbolizes beauty and grace, It has 
dignity and quiet courage. 

Joann Stanley 
Minneapolis High School 
Minneapolis, Kansas 


Dear Editor: 

My ballot is cast for the goldenrod. It 
would symbolize the land with “golden” 
opportunities, 

Janet Hibb 
Logan Senior High School 
Logan, West Virginia 


Dear Editor: 

Chalk up one vote for the red rose. 
Its color would symbolize the blood 
shed by thousands of patriots for the 
safety of our country. 

Mary Jane Olienyk 
Belfield Public High School 
Belfield, North Dakota 


Veto on Corporal Punishment 


Dear Editor: 

That tremendous sigh of relief you 
might have heard last week came from 
the school kids in New York State. It 
was released when Governor Rockefeller 
vetoed a bill that would have okayed 
use of “reasonable force in a moderate 
degree” in schools. Our state legislature 
had passed the bill. 

In vetoing the bill, Governor Rocke- 
feller pointed out that the proposed law 
would infringe on “the rules of disci- 
pline established by local school boards, 
which prohibit the use of corporal pun- 
ishment.” 

Earlier this year, the letters page of 
Senior Scholastic was the arena of a 
great debate between teen-agers over 
the pros and cons of corporal punish- 
ment in schools. Am I glad Governor 
Rockefeller agreed with the con side! 

Wallace Grant 
Brooklyn, New York 


a 


Letters 


TV and the Rating System 


Dear Editor: 

Your Forum Topic, “Is the Rating 
System Ruining TV?” [see April 10 
issue], was a very good-article for class 
debate and discussion. I had heard of 


TV ratings before. But I never knew 


how they worked. I am neither for nor 
against TV ratings. I just like to see 
good shows, 

James Hoey 

Saint Mary High School 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Teéhnology in the Classroom 


Dear Editor: 

Here’s my answer to some of the 
points of view presented in your article, 
“Technology Comes to the Classroom” 
[see April 17 issue]. I disagree with the 
people who doubt that TV education 
would work. Some teen-agers don’t care 
whether they get an education or not. 
The novelty of TV education might 
change their minds. 

Andrea Shipley 
Key West High School 
Key West, Florida 


Freedom and the Man 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed very much your Forum 
Topic, “Freedom and the Individual” 
[see April 3 issue]. The arguments by 
the foreign students extended my knowl- 
edge of the problems faced by other 
countries, It also made me realize how 
lucky we are to enjoy all the freedom 
we have in America. 

Mary Carol Elias 
A. D. Johnston High School 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 
The views expressed by the foreign 
students show they realize what con- 


ditor 


fusion exists in the world today—and are 
willing to face it. Such discussions help 
U. S. teen-agers to understand other 
countries. The foreign students are 
working for the future. Surely, they will 
be amongst the world leaders of tomor- 
row. 

Sherry Peterson 

Ramsay, Michigan 


As We See Others 


Dear Editor: 

I agree fully with Peter Goulden’s re- 
marks about the U. S. school system [see 
“U.S. Educational Standards,” April 17 
issue]. The U. S. should do a great deal 
more for the brightest students. Democ- 
racy needs them. 

Wayne Lockmaier 
Isaac C. Elston H. S. 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Your special issue on “Your Career” 
[see February 27 issue] was a great help 
to many students, especially those who 
have not yet decided what career they 
will select. It gave us a chance to ask 
questions about our future and have 
them answered correctly. 

Pat Bojalad 
DuBois Area High School 
DuBois, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

I really look forward to “Ideas to Live 
By” on the letters page of Senior Scho- 
lastic. Through these thoughts, we ob- 
tain a clearer understanding of life and 
what it takes to live in this challenging 
and ever-changing world. Thank you 
very much. Your entire magazine is of 
great interest. 

Sally Nelson 
Edwin Denby High School 
Detroit, Michigan 








Ideas to Live By 














The longer I live, the more I am satisfied of two things: first, that the 

truest lives are those that are cut rose-diamond fashion, with many facets 

. answering to the many-planed aspects of the world about them; secondly, 

that society is always trying in some way or other to grind us down to a 
single flat surface. It is hard work to resist this grinding-down action. 


‘ 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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We Salute 
the 1959 


Scholastic Awards 


N THIS ISSUE of Senior Scholastic, we take pleasure in 

presenting selections from the 1959 Scholastic Magazines 
Awards. 

Now in its 34th year, the Scholastic Magazines Awards 
is the biggest high school competition in the United States 
—giving thousands of students a chance to show their talents 
and see them recognized. 

With the aid of public-spirited business firms and schools, 
we honor each May the best student work with cash awards, 
scholarships, merit certificates, and special regional awards. 

To all who helped make the 1959 ards possible—stu- 
dents, teachers, judges, regional co-.,onsors—our thanks. 

And to the winners—congratulations! 

To those who missed the winners’ circle, we might add 
that decisions this year were unusually close in many classi- 
fications. 

In the words of M. R. Robinson, president and publisher 
of Scholastic Magazines and founder of the Awards: “Here, 
in this panorama of contemporary student work, the creative 
efforts of a group of young Americans must be viewed not 
as the work of ‘children who can draw or paint or write, 
but as that of young, serious artists—to be appraised by the 
critical eyes of the adult world. 

“Both winners and losers share one invaluable prize 
through the competition for awards: the discovery and de- 
velopment of their own abilities and special talents. This 
is the only prize that really counts.” 


George E. Joseph photo 


Panel of judges weigh decisions for 1959 Art Awards. 


1959 Photography Awards — spon- 
sored jointly by Scholastic Magazines 
and Ansco. More than 35,000 entries 
were submitted this year. 

An exhibit of award-winning photos 
will be shown throughout July in New 
York City. (See page 32 for further 
details. ) 

Beginning in October, a traveling 
salon of pictures chosen from the 
award winners will be available to 
schools for exhibition. Schools wishing 
to show this exhibit should write: Miss 
Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Photography winners are listed on 
page 39 of this issue, 


The three basic Awards divisions are described below. 

Additional selections from this year’s awards appear in 
the May 15 issues of Junior Scholastic, Practical English, and 
World Week, and in the May Literary Cavalcade. 


1959 Writing Awards—sponsored joint- 
ly by Scholastic Magazines and the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company. There 
were about 125,000 entries with 240 na- 
tional winners receiving Gold Achieve- 
ment Keys, and 230 receiving merit 
certificates. 

Top winners in each classification 
received $35 to $50 awards; second 
award winners from $10 to $20. All 
first and second award winners, plus 
Honorable Mentions, also received 
Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pens. 

Two winners were nominated for 
scholarships at the University of Pitts- 


burgh and at Knox College, Illinois. 

The Ernestine Taggard Award of 
$50 was given to the student who 
showed the most outstanding ability in 
varied forms of writing. 

Many students won prizes in regional 
competitions held by the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, the Detroit (Mich.) 
News, and the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star. 

A complete list of winners in the 
Senior Division Writing Awards ap- 
pears in the. May Literary Cavalcade. 
Winners in the Junior Division are 
listed in the May 15 Junior Scholastic. 


1959 Art Awards-—the largest art com- 
petition in the world! This year more 
than 165,000 entries were submitted 
from all over the country. 

Awards were given to high school 
artists for painting, drawing, graphics, 
design, sculpture, and crafts. Juries of 
distinguished artists and art educators 
met in New York to judge 5,000 finalists. 

Heading the awards were Hallmark 
Honor Prizes of $100 each, sponsored 
by Hallmark Cards, for the best paint- 
ings from each region. 

Judges also awarded 380 gold medals 
for outstanding work in 24 varied art 
classifications, and Strathmore Awards 
of $50 each for the best work in each 
of 17 two-dimensional categories. 

More than 100 tuition scholarships 
to art schools and colleges, valued at 
$75,000, were awarded to seniors. (See 
pages 16-17.) 





URRENT movies and books have 

brought to the once wild and 
woolly West an unparalleled revival 
of the “good old days.” 

Once again the reader relives the 
lives of the gunslinger and gold-fevered 
white man, to say nothing of the venge- 
ful Indian with his back to the wall, 
fighting for his land. 

To say the West is not as it used to 
be, is true only in part. If a person ven- 
tures off the paved highway into back 
country, whether it be mountain or 
plain, he will find the West as it was 
when God and nature created it. He 
will find its vast rolling prairies and its 
rugged little changed from 
centuries before the man’s in- 
vasion. 


canyons 
white 


Where Skill Meant Life 

Today it seems lonelier than it was 
it the time the Redman and wild ani- 
mals were its supreme inhabitants. 
Nestled in the rugged folds of the 
foothills are a few cattle ranches. In 
the distant lower lands, wheat fields 
stretch out in strips as far as the eye 
can see. Eight or ten farmers, with 
their families, inhabit an area where 
thousands and .thousands of buffalo 
once grazed, and nearly as many In- 
dians hunted and lived. 

Except for wild grain, berries, and 
fish, buffalo meat was the staff of life. 

Game was plentiful, but hunting 
afoot took every element of skill to 
provide enough food. The horse, un- 
known to the Indian until after the 
time of the Spaniards, did not reach 
this northern rugged mountain country 
until nearly two hundred years later. 

Summertime found game in abund- 
ance. But the long winters many times 
left the Redman to face starvation. 
Drifting snow and below-zero tempera- 
tures made foot travel hazardous, Game 
animals would seem to vanish for many 
days. 


The Drop—to Death 

To the Indian, the buffalo was a big 
game animal, averaging some fifteen 
hundred pounds. The amount of food 
and clothing from each animal made 
him a valuable and sought-after prize. 

But the buffalo was hard to kill— 
being fleet of foot, wary of man, and 
grazing in vast treeless range land. 
Without horses, the Indian could hope 
to kill only a small number of an ad- 
versary like him. 

Growing out of this problem was the 
buffalo jump—or in Indian language, 
the pishkun. This was a place where 
buffalo could be forced to plunge off a 
high piece of ground to death below. 

Pishkun sites had to be selected 
wherever the terrain would provide a 


Commendation in Still Life, 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, by Roy Kass, Mumford High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Buffalo Jump 


FIRST AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 
in the 1959 Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards 


Co-sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


hidden drop. There also had to be 
enough flat area behind the drop to 
afford the buffalo a grazing area until 
the time of the drive over the cliff. The 
direction of the wind had to be toward 
the falls. The terrible stench of decay- 
ing animals made it important that the 
wind blew toward the falls—since the 
success of a drive depended on the 
element of surprise, followed by blind 
panic. 

Getting the buffalo herd into posi- 
tion would often take weeks of skillful 
herding and many patient re-assem- 


By Lynne 
Brackman, 15 


Helena Senior H. S. 
Helena, Montana 


Teacher, 
Miss Kathryn Megard 


blings. During this assembling period 
the other men and women of the In- 
dian camp would be making ready for 
the big drive. 

Before the drive the indians would 
bring piles of stones to the top of the 
drop. They would arrange them in a 
funnel or a V-shape. Since the narrow 
end of this V was at the very edge of 
the drop, the buffalo would fall into a 
more or less set location. 

Meanwhile, the entire tribe would 
establish a camp somewhere in the 
vicinity of the pishkun—out of sight of 
the buffalo. 

Finally, all was ready—the herd 
gathered, the camp prepared. The time 
had come for the drive. 

As some Indians herded the buffalo 
into the rock funnel, others hiding be- 
hind the piles of stone shouted and 
yelled to stampede the herd to their 
waiting death far below. 

Often a sudden thunderstorm could 
spell disaster or success. Buffalo had 
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no liking for Nature’s fierce show, and 
ran blindly at the sound of thunder. 

If the drive proved successful, the 
Indians had to race against time to skin 
out the kill before the meat spoiled. 
Sometimes the drives provided the 
tribe with more meat than they could 
process. “There is good reason to be- 
lieve that like any good hunter, the 
Indian waited for cool weather before 
indulging in this mass killing. 

After skinning out the hides, the 
hunter faced weeks of work—the hides 
had to be cured, meat dried, clothing 
made, the tepees mended. 

There are about thirty known buffalo 
jumps in Montana, and probably many 
more that have not been discovered. 


Abuse by Careless Amateurs 


Located on one cattle ranch near 
Choteau are four which have been ex- 
tensively “worked” for arrowheads, 
spearpoints, and other artifacts. Two 
others on the same ranch have not been 
touched. The rancher who owns this 
ground has been overrun by arrowhead 
hunters and has closed the hunting. 
Careless amateurs, who indiscriminately 
dig fast and furiously with little care 
for covering up virgin ground, are to 
blame. 

All of the pishkuns on this ranch are 


small drops—twelve to twenty feet at 
the most. In these drops, arrowheads 
or spears are much more in evidence 
because many buffalo, not killed by the 
fall, had to be dispatched by arrows or 


spears. 

One of these jumps is unique since 
there is no drop, just a trail leading to 
water along a steep hillside. The In- 


os 


dians used this one in winter. By throw- 
ing water on a spot on the trail, they 
created a “slide” onto which unsuspect- 
ing buffalo would roam on their way 
down the trail. Disaster waited at the 
bottom of the “slide” where a crafty 
Redman with drawn bow and arrow 
crouched to dispatch this ton or more 
of sliding, bawling buffalo as it came 
careening down. 


Uncovering Mysteries of Past 


The last pishkun drives in this area 
occurred sometime during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. As time went 
on, a fur company offered large sums 
of money for hides. This prompted 
each Indian to hunt individually. 
Drives for community use ended. 

Although pishkun sites are out of 
date to the Redman, the white man 
finds them interesting places for dig- 
ging up the mysteries of the past. One 
of the most interesting jumps is located 
near Simms, Montana. Fittingly named 
Buffalo Falls, a thin stream of water 
trickles over the edge to a pool far 
below. 

From the top of the falls, our party 
of amateur diggers could discern a ring 
of rocks in a semicircle some one hun- 
dred feet from the point of impact 
where the buffaloes hurled over the cliff. 
At each end of the semicircle was a 
small ring of rocks, whose purpose was 
a mystery to us. The semicircle was 
evidently a breastwork to protect. the 
hunter from survivors of the fall. A 
well-placed arrow or spear from behind 
the fortification was all that was needed 
to stop a ton or more of charging fury. 

The grandeur of the scene held us 
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spellbound for a moment but the swift- 
ly rising sun made us realize that we 
had work to do before the mysteries of 
Buffalo Falls were solved. Our purpose 
was to add to our collection of arrows 
and our knowledge of Indian ways. 

Slowly we made our way down to 
the base of the cliff, keeping a wary 
eye out for rattlesnakes. After a brief 
conference, we set out to solve the 
mystery of the small circles. Several 
hours’ work found all the big stones 
removed. Now we were ready to screen 
—a slow and dirty process. We were 
rewarded by finding numerous flint 
scrapers and several polished bird 
bones,. probably used as fasteners on a 
piece of buffalo hide. 

With this evidence, we concluded 
that the circles were used as shelters 
from the wind for the female members 
of the tribe who scraped and prepared 
hides for later use as clothing or tepee 
skins. 


A Lonely Land Today 


- We did much exploratory digging 
and found that the buffalo bones were 
in definite strata. Some layers of bones 
had several inches of dirt between 
them. This showed that the Indians 
had used this jump for several years 
and then left it unused for a few years 
at a time. 

Many bones were nearly whole at 
the top of these strata. Others, several 
feet below this, were in the form of 
fine bonemeal. Digging was difficult as 
huge rocks had tumbled into the fall 
area. 

After screening in many areas, five 
hours of work yielded’ six perfect ar- 
rowheads, one beautiful spearpoint, 
and many broken pieces of scrapers. 

Resting from our excavating, we saw 
a magnificent big buli lead a herd of 
nineteen cows to the water. Only when 
one of our party moved, did he take 
Hight, pausing long enough to make 
sure all his cows were accounted for. 

Somehow the land seemed lonely to 
us as we realized that these animals 
were some of the few remaining—where 
once thousands and thousands of buf- 
falo had grazed. 

As we gazed up at those splendid 
cliffs that had spelled life or death for 
so many, we understood how important 
these pishkuns had been for those first 
Americans who had once lived here- 
fulfilling theix dreams of warmth, com- 
fort, and food for their simple way of 
life. 

But the swiftly lengthening shadows 
and the coolness of the wind whisper- 
ing through the buffalo grass told us 
it was time to leave. As we trudged up 
the hill, we knew that this would not 
be the last time we would see the falls. 
We would return to discover more 
about the ways of the Indians. 
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SECOND AWARD WINNER-EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


“C\END IN your truth dollars for Ra- 

dio Free Europe to Crusade for 
Freedom, care of your local post- 
master.” 

This plea is often heard on television 
and radio. If you have been one of 
thousands to respond, you have un- 
doubtedly wondered what your contri- 
bution has accomplished. Perhaps you 
did not know how Radio Free Europe 
has succeeded in presenting the views 
of the West to Communist countries. 

Radio Free Europe came into being 
on July 4, 1950, as a private organiza- 
tion—dedicated to keeping free thought 
alive in the satellite countries and at 
the same time acquiring work for some 
recent exiles from Europe. 

Backed by the U. S. Government as 
an important project of the National 
Committee for a Free Europe, RFE 
set forth to accomplish a difficult task 
with a staff of 120 people. Robert Lang, 
a young American advertising man 
with General Foods, was made direc- 
tor. William Rafael, a radio writer and 
producer, became his assistant. 


Started with “Barbara” 


The first transmitter, named Barbara, 
had 7,500 watts and was located near 
Frankfort, Germany. The programs 
were taped in New York City and 
flown to the station in Germany. 

Money for the entire project was 
obtained through the Crusade for Free- 
dom, organized expressly for that pur- 
pose, and through the donations of 
large corporations. 

From this scanty existence, RFE has 
expanded tremendously during its eight 
years of operation. The present func- 
tions of Radio Free Eurape are exten- 
sive in the satellite countries of Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania. 

Today there are 29 transmitters lo- 
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cated in West Germany and Portugal, 
with a staff of 1,468 to keep them op- 
erating. Broadcasting goes on 20 hours 
every day. Programs are 20 minutes 
long, with newscasts presented once 
every hour. 

Most of the programs now originate 
in Munich. Only 15 per cent are re- 
corded on tape in New York City, This 
has been made possible by the con- 
struction of new headquarters on the 
Englische Garten in Munich. 


Four Peals for Freedom 


This building, with a mile of corri- 
dors, is cut off from the outside by a 
platoon of uniformed guards. The sta- 
tion, which identifies itself by four 
peals of the Freedom Bell, is managed 
mostly by Americans. 

Since refugees write and participate 
in many programs, Radio Free Europe 
is considered to be a “people to people 
communication.” The infiuence of RFE 
can be measured by the efforts of the 
Russians to jam the broadcasts, and the 
frantic replies which appear in Com- 
munist newspapers to subjects brought 
forth by RFE. 

The amount of money spent by the 
Communists to jam RFE is far greater 
than the cost of the broadcasts (about 
$13,000,000 annually). In order to 
combat jamming efforts, Radio Free 
Europe often transmits the same pro- 
gram at the same time on as many as 
nine different channels. It also repeats 
the programs at different hours on dif- 
ferent wave lengths. So far, this has 
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proved successful in dodging jamming. 

The interior makeup of the expen- 
sive-looking headquarters in Munich is 
quite impressive. There are several dif- 
ferent departments, each having specific 
duties. 

The largest of these is the News and 
Information Section, which has charge 
of all incoming and outgoing news. Its 
information is partly gleaned from 15 
local bureaus situated around the edge 
of the Iron Curtain. News from be- 
hind the Curtain is obtained from 
travelers, recent refugees, and occa- 
sional letters that have managed to 
evade Communist censorship. The Cen- 
tral News Room is called upon to trans- 
late and evaluate such piece-by-piece 
information. 

The broadcasts of other satellite sta- 
tions are “monitored” and recorded by 
the Monitoring Section. This is the 
largest of its kind in the world. Much 
of the West’s information about Com- 
munist propaganda is acquired in this 
way. 

Finally, in charge of gathering all of 
this knowledge together is the Research 
and Library Section. It has under its 
jurisdiction RFE’s massive card files, 
with 1,250,000 entries. 


Anti-Red Balloons 


Another project of Radio Free Eu- 
rope has been the conveying of leaflets 
through the Iron Curtain by inexpen- 
sive balloons. These balloons, when 
filled with oxygen, are 13 feet high and 
usually rise far above airline traffic. 
With the proper wind, they may be 
carried up to 37 miles per hour for 200 
miles before descending. The attached 
leaflets are usually illustrated biweekly 
newspapers with stories about promi- 
nent Western citizens, book reviews, 
craft projects, and even sewing patterns. 

A few years ago at a sports event in 
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Prague with 100,000 people present, 
RFE sent its messenger balloons aloft. 
With almost the precision of a guided 
missile, the balloons “hit” their target 
after traveling 150 miles in four and a 
half hours. By the use of these freedom 
balloons, RFE has been able to spread 
its message of hope. 

The types of programs broadcast by 
Radio Free Europe are varied. Often 
the political programs encourage the 
people to question the actions of their 
Red government. The political pro- 
grams also present the Western view- 
point to controversial questions. Dis- 
cussions, commentaries, and letter-box 
programs are designed to “unsettle” 
complacent Communists who might be 
listening in. 

“The Other Side of the Coin” is a 
program which gives immediate an- 
swers to questions put forth by the 
Communist press. 


Exposes Spies and Red Lies 


The most influential program, “Call- 
ing the Communists,” reveals secret- 
police spies, names cruel prison guards, 
and exposes false claims made by the 
Communist government. 

As it is often difficult to get com- 
plete and accurate information from 
the satellite countries, Radio Free Eu- 
rope performs a valuable service to the 
Western world with its informative 
programs. Usually its news service is 
much faster than that of the Commu- 
nist radio. When Stalin died, RFE 
provided the details ahead of the Com- 
munist radio by as much as three to 
nine hours. The people spread the 
word along rapidly as they shouted, 
“Stalin is dead! Radio Free Europe says 
so!” 

“Radio Doctor,” a medical program, 
advises the people concerning their 
health. This instructive program is di- 
vided into two divisions; one gives 
technical information to the doctors, 
while the other answers questions sent 
in by people who are ill. When an 
epidemic of dysentery broke out in 
Bulgaria and the Communists didn’t 
know what to do, RFE saved the day 
by giving a series, of radio talks on the 
importance of cleanliness and isolation. 
As one Czech physician put it: “The 
information given on the program is 
valuable to Red officials, too. Commu- 
nists get sick just like other people.” 


Sends ‘First Aid’ Packages 


In addition to giving advice, “Radio 
Doctor” also aids the people in obtain- 
ing proper medicine by shipping it to 
them at Radio Free Europe’s expense. 
Sometimes, however, these packages 
are intercepted by the Communists be- 
fore reaching their destination. In such 
cases they often disappear immediately, 


Radio Free Europe also broadcasts 
pure entertainment programs. To please 
music lovers, both classical music and 
jazz is provided. For the people who 
like to “get away from it all,” excellent 
drama and satire are given. 

The dialogue of a Rumanian comedy 
program may go something like this: 


Ionescu: For crying out loud! That's 
right, Brother—I mean Comrade. 
You know, I can’t get used to this 
word. Well (he sighs), and you say 
the Russians invented everything? 

Popescu: Yes. Absolutely everything. 
Why pretend you don’t know? Don't 
you remember that when they came 
here, they invented wheat? 


The most popular show in Poland, 
“Polish Tea Party,” is a variety show 
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with comedy, singing, and a loud jazz 
band. Special women’s programs: are 
also well received in Poland. 

The revolution in Hungary in 1956 
had a great effect on Radio Free Eu- 
rope. Before this revolt, RFE was 
greatly respected and trusted through- 
out Eastern Europe. This is reflected in 
a story related by a Rumanian diplo- 
mat. When a little three-year-old girl 
was lost and brought to the police stay 
tion station, the police said they would 
put a description of her on the radio. 
The little girl, trying to help, said: 
“Comrades, if you want to send a report 
to the radio, send it to Radio Free 
Europe. It’s the only station my parents 
listen to.” 

Red agents often have check-up raids 
during the broadcasts. In preparing to 
listen to a program, a housewife has 
been reported by U. S. correspondent 
Leland Stowe«as saying: “We always 


lock the door, close all windows, even 
put out the lights. We know our neigh- 
bors are probably listening, but we 


- never mention it to one another.” 


In spite of such precautions, the 
Communists manage to find some ra- 
dios tuned in to the freedom station. 
At one time, the people trained their 
pet dogs to be watchdogs. Then the 
Communists seized all dogs on the false 
excuse of a rabies epidemic. Radio Free 
Europe countered by encouraging the 
people to stage a mass protest. 


Rebuilding Its Esteem 


After the Hungarian revolution, the 
messages of Radio Free Europe became 
unjustly regarded as false promises by 
many listeners. These critics say that 
RFE urged the people to take arms 
and promised help soon afterward. The 
top executives of RFE emphatically 
deny this charge. [The U. S., of course, 
kept an official “hands off” attitude 
during the Hungarian revolt. The re- 
volt was ruthlessly crushed by Soviet 
armed might: Ed.] 

RFE officials state, however, that 
RFE did ‘mention “America’s willing- 
ness for captive people to free them- 
selves.” This must have been taken too 
literally. In addition, many people 
heard only what they wanted to hear. 

On November 3, for example, RFE 
said: “Every Hungarian has become 
familiar with the composition and op- 
eration stature of the United Nations. 
The U. N. has an international armed 
force...” 

This, to some anxious Hungarians, 
meant that the United Nations would 
gladly send troops to help Hungary 
win freedom, 

Direct promises of military aid were 
also alleged to have come from Radio 
Free Europe. Actually, these programs 
were sent out by “NTS,” an organiza- 
tion of Russian exiles with a mobile 
short-wave transmitter. 

Because of these unfortunate misun- 
derstandings during the Hungarian 
revolution, Radio Free Europe lost 
some of its high esteem. But it is now 
on the rebuilding trail again. 
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The Senior Scholastic Cover $ 
Award of $25 was won this year 
by David Seabaugh, 16, a junior 
at Normandy High School, Nor- 
mandy, Missouri. His teacher is 
William Neumann. 

David's original color transpar- 
ency was submitted in the 1959 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 
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AVE you ever been in the surgical 
ward of a modern hospital? The 
rooms are white and sterile, the clean- 
est in the hospital—and the quietest. 
But if you could go back about 150 
years in time, the operating room would 
present a very different picture. The 
patient is held down by three or four 
men—because the operation must be 
performed without anesthesia. His 
scteams of agony fill the room until 
he faints from the pain. 


Superstition and Ignorance 

The fight against pain is ages old. 
For centuries it was buried in igno- 
rance and superstitious ritual. Then the 
light of understanding came in the 
form of brilliant, courageous, humani- 
tarian men. 

Long before the birth of Christ, the 
ancient Greeks used the juices of vari- 
ous drugs to induce insensibility. 

Foremost among these was opium. 
Since correct dosages were not known, 
a patient might sleep for hours and 
hours. Sometimes he might awake in a 
short time to find the knife still upon 
him. 

The Greeks also knew that pressure 
on the carotid arteries of the neck 
could cause men to fall unconscious. 
However, unconsciousness produced in 
this manner does not last unless pres- 
sure is applied constantly, which can 
damage the brain. 

The ancient Oriental and Arabic 
peoples also used opium, henbane and 
mandrake in their crude operations. 

Then came the age of the alchemist 


and the sorceress, the ritual and the 
incantation. Men brewed strange mix- 
tures in dark, mysterious “laboratories” 
and wrote in mystical symbols their 
answers to natural phenomena. 

Can you imagine listening to the 
mumblings of an old witch, or drinking 
a brew of bat’s wings and frdg’s legs 
to stop the pain of an illness or wound? 
Yet, these “pain killers” prevailed until 
the Middle Ages. 

During the Middle Ages, narcotics 
were the most widely used anesthetics. 
A very popular method of administer- 
ing these was by the “soporific sponge.” 
A physician boiled opium and other 
drugs together with a sponge. The pa- 
tient then sucked the sponge imme- 
diately before .an operation. 


Banned as Witchcraft 

There was no accurate way to meas- 
ure how much of this narcotic mixture 
a man drank. Thus, some patients died 
from too much of it, while others did 
not get enough and screamed with pain 
all through an operation. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the use of narcotic drugs was 
banned in most of Europe as witch- 
craft. Physicians were then forced to 
use only the crudest forms of anes- 
thesia. 

Refrigeration anesthesia, introduced 
by Marco Aurelio Sevorino in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, came 
into limited use. But even Sevorino’s 
method, in which the part of the body 
to be operated on was packed in ice 
until nearly frozen and then kept ex- 


tremely cold throughout surgery, could 
not completely deaden pain. 

In the seventeenth century, there 
was:a preview of what would be a very 
valuable anesthetic in the future. Wil- 
liam Harvey demonstrated that intra- 
venous anesthesia was possible. 


Stupefaction—But Not Death 


Sir Christopher Wren, a professor of 
astronomy at Oxford, became _inter- 


ested in this new method. In 1656, 
Wren persuaded Robert Boyle to join 
him ia an experiment. They injected a 
solution of opium into a superficial vein 
of a dog. The result: stupefaction, but 
not death! 

In 1665, Sigismund Elsholtz used an 
opiate solution intravenously in an op- 
eration. This was the first genuine at- 
tempt at intravenous anesthesia, and it 
successfully proved Christopher Wren’s 
theory. However, this method was not 
always dependable in its first, crude 
form, and did not become popular. 

Increased chemical investigation to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century 
brought the discovery of many new 
gases. These discoveries were the foun- 
dation for the inhalation method of 
anesthesia, which was to come later. 

By 1800, despite these developments, 
the methods of anesthesia were actually 
cruder than those of the Middle Ages. 
The soothing drugs had been banned 
by law; the development of intravenous 
anesthesia had been dropped; the 
newly-discovered gases had not yet 
been linked with anesthetics. 

(Continued on page 42) 








Francine Bell, Peabody H. S:, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., won a Medalist Award (Ce- 
ramic Sculpture) for her four opossums. 
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A Hallmark Honor Prize was awarded to 
William Sewell, West H. S., Knoxville, 


Tenn., for this portrait in crayon. 


Peggy Ann’ Sheffer, St. Anthony’s H. S., Long Beach, Calif., won a 


Strathmore Award 


HE Scholastic Magazines Art Awards 

winners reproduced on these pages 
were selected from the 434 national 
award-winning entries which were dis- 
played at the 32nd National High 
School Art Exhibition, held at the 
New York Coliseum April 9-19. This ex- 
hibition was part of the ART:USA:59 
show, the second annual survey of con- 
temporary American art. Awards were 
given to high school artists for painting, 
drawing, graphics, design, sculpture, 
and crafts. About 165,000 entries were 
submitted throughout the country at 
preliminary regional exhibitions of the 
1959 Scholastic Art Awards program. 
Juries of distinguished artists and art 
educators met in New York to judge 
5,000 finalists. Heading the awards 
were 37 Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 
each, sponsored by Hallmark Cards, 
for the best painting from each region. 
The judges also awarded 380 gold 
medals for outstanding work in 24 
varied art classifications, and Strath- 
more Awards of $50 each for the best 
work in each of the 17 two-dimensional 
categories. Over 100 tuition scholar- 
ships to art schools and colleges, valued 
at $75,000, were awarded to high 
school seniors. 
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Ink Drawing with this entry. 
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Hal Parker, Oakland (Cal.) Tech. H. S., 
won a Strathmore Award (illustration). 
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Gordon Larson, North Phoenix (Ariz.) H. S., won a Hallmark Honor Prize for 


oil painting. Gordon was one of 37 young artists to receive this award. eae eae — ry ti = 


Design for her entry, ‘Friendly Persuasion.” 
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Saundra Price, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich., John Scott, Redondo Union H. S., Redondo Beach, 
received a gold medal for her poster entry. Calif., won a Medalist Award for oil painting. 
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The Infinite 
Man’s Probable Home of Tomorrow 


Universe... 


The infinite reaches of space will be the battleground of tomorrow’s fight for existence 


VER since man looked up to the 

skies from the ground to which he 
was rooted, he has thought about the 
heavens. Traces of the most primitive 
man known to us show wonder and 
even a somewhat limited knowledge 
bout the great abyss above him. The 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
incient Chinese recorded and prophe- 
sied the movement of heavenly bodies. 
Ptolemy in Egypt made a chart of the 
planetary system in which we live. 
Although it was not entirely correct in 
terms of present knowledge, it showed 
original and advanced thinking about 
the structure of the universe. 

As the centuries passed, more men 
added theories and knowledge to the 
study of the universe and its nature. 
Copernicus accurately the 
elementary structure of the solar system. 
Galileo invented the telescope, which 
might be called the basic tool for the 
study of the However, the 


described 


universe, 


telescope is 


only a tool; it can merely 


aid man’s mind, which must develop 
the theories and derive the laws. 

One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the cosmologist today is the 
question of the extent of the universe. 
Albert Einstein, one of the greatest the- 
oretical mathematicians of modern times, 
states that the universe is finite, and 
that its radius is five billion light years. 
This measure of distance means theoreti- 
cally that one could reach the farthest 
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galaxy in five billion years if he were 
traveling at the speed of light, which is 
186,000 miles per second. This voyage, 
however, could take place only if the 
galaxy of destination remained still, in- 
stead of traveling at its normal velocity 
of nearly the speed of light. 

Einstein’s theory, however, does not 
disprove the theory that the universe is 
infinite, since he defines the universe as 
an area in which matter, as we know it, 
is located, whereas others define the 
universe as an area in which matter can 
be located. In Einstein’s sense, the uni- 
verse_is expanding tremendously every 
fraction of a second because the gal- 
axies are constantly moving outward and 
away from each other. There does not 
seem to be anything to stop or end their 
movement into the universe of nothing. 
Perhaps some day their movement will 
be terminated. One can only wonder at 
the consequences and the meaning of 
the term “absolute annihilation.” 

When most people picture the uni- 





verse, they think of the great heavenly 
bodies. But that universe is only one of 
many. It is made up of an almost in- 
finite number of smaller universes: the 
atoms, the building blocks of the larger 
universes. 

The structure of the atom is similar 
to that of the larger systems which they 
make up. Electrons spin around the 
nucleus of the atom as planets spin 
around their sun, and suns around the 
center of their galaxy. However, just as 
planetary and star systems contain more 
than planets and stars, so atoms con- 
tain more than electrons and protons 
(nucleus). More than a score of other 
sub-atomic particles have been discov- 
ered in the last thirty years, including 
the positron and the various mesons. 


Chain of Universes Like Our Own 


Since no one has ever seen an atom, 
and since the universe of atoms is so 
similar to the relatively large universe 
in which we live, it could be possible 
that atoms’ are universes like our own, 
only universes so much smaller that it 
would be beyond the power of man to- 
day to prove their existence. Conversely, 
then, it could be possible that our uni- 
verse is merely part of another universe 
similar to ours, only so huge that it is 
also beyend the range of man’s ability 
to prove. It follows, then, that any given 
universe could be both the sum total of 
smaller ones or part of a larger one. 

Our immediate universe, however, 
gives us so many problems that the 
thought of a chain of universes built 
upon each other and part of each other 
is too complex for us to handle with the 
knowledge available to us at present. 

Today we are on the threshold of the 
exploration of space. It would be very 
unwise of man to advance toward these 
new horizons without some thought as 
to what he would find when.he arrived. 
In exploring new worlds, man would 
not be particularly interested in the 
stars, mainly because he would not be 
able to get within many million miles of 
most of them without turning to vapor. 
He would be concerned with the planets 
belonging to these stars. Man does not 
definitely know of the existence of any 
planets outside the solar system, but he 
can guess that it might not be unusual 
for a star to have a planet or a group 
of planets. 


He bases this guess on the fact that 


our sun does not seem to be very dif- 
ferent from the average star found in 
our galaxy, the Milky Way; and since 
an average star like ours has planets, 
other average stars could also have 
planets. Since each galaxy contains bil- 
lions of so-called average stars, and man 
has not yet found an end to the number 
of galaxies, the possibility of the exist- 
ence of countless millions of planets is 
highly probable. For each planet, man 


would probably have to develop a whole 
new set of facts pertaining to that world, 
since the chances of a planet’s being 
identical with ours are slim. Man could 
experience a life so alien as to be inde- 
scribable. However, because the uni- 
verse contains so many planets, a life 
similar to ours may have evolved. In 
fact, it is possible that an exact dupli- 
cate of our world may exist somewhere, 
for the simple reason that there may be 
more worlds than various possible com- 
binations of events. 

Man must prepare for the possibility 
of the existence in space of other beings. 
If he continues to live the warlike life 
he has led since his birth, he may meet 
disaster in dealing with whatever other 
civilizations he may find in the limitless 
cosmos, especially when it is possible 
that these other races are more advanced 
and more aggressive than he. Although 
this field is now mainly the hunting 
ground of science-fiction writers, many 
men are beginning to realize the pos- 
sible dangers of space exploration and 
expansion. However, this fear will not 
deter man from this next phase of his 
progress. If anything, fear of the peoples 
of other worlds will spur him on into 
space, for if he must fight for existence, 
he must learn to operate in the battle- 
ground of tomorrow, the infinite reaches 
of space. 

The part of the universe that we know 
contains three dimensions: length, width, 
and depth. However, it is possible that 
we live in more dimensions than three. 
For example, time could be considered 
a fourth dimension. Whole universes 
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may exist within fractions of a second 
of each other, but since only science- 
fiction writers have invented the time 
machine, these universes are impossible 
to reach. Since Einstein states that time 
stops when the speed of light is reached, 
attainment of this speed could be inter- 
preted as a method of traveling to a 
different universe of time. 


The Dimension of Time 


It could be argued that if one wished 
to travel ahead in time, he could circle 
the Earth, traveling at the speed of light. 
For him time would stop, but it would 
continue for those on Earth. After a 
certain amount of time had passed on 
Earth, he could return to find that every- 
one except himself was older and that 
events had passed normally without his 
presence. He could return at any time 
he wished, perhaps a thousand years in 
the future, but actually he would be re- 
turning to his own time dimension from 
a dimension of no time. 

There is no reason to believe that 
there are only four dimensions, other 
than the fact that only highly abstract 
thought can realize the existence of four 
plus “X” dimensions. The discovery of 
anti-matter which exists for less than 
one one-thousandth of a second has 
opened the door, perhaps, to at least 
one of these new dimensions. Also, the 
theory of a saddle-shaped universe 
brings another dimension into possible 
being. If one wanted to travel from 
Star “A” to Star “B,” which are at oppo- 
site ends of the saddle, the space ship 
would have to follow the curves. To save 
time, one could go in a so-called straight 
line right over the depression in the 
center of the saddle to the other side. 
This course of travel would involve 
going into another universe, inasmuch 
as our universe would be only the sur- 
face of the saddle. 

Man may not realize that the infinite 
universe is perhaps the most important 
challenge facing him today, but if he is 
to exist indefinitely, he must attempt to 
gain vast stores of knowledge of the 
nature of the universe, his probable 
home of tomorrow. 
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MAN seated himself comfortably 
on a ledge adjacent to the falls 
of Niagara and peered around. 

It wasn’t one of the ledges that are 
lined with park benches and roped off 
with iron chains. It didn’t have a tele- 
scope that would take a dime and give 
a view of the distant falls. This ledge 
was covered with moss and moisture 
from the falls. 

As the man peered, a few people 
chanced to look in his direction. They 
watched him light a cigarette and sit 
calmly. A photographer took his pic- 
ture. 

Oblivious to its audience, the falls 
continued to roar, and the rainbow con- 
tinued to arch itself over the mighty 
falls. Beyond the falls the Rainbow 
Bridge continued to support its bur- 
den. The people continued to watch. 

The man finished his cigarette, placed 
his hands on the ledge that supported 
him, and gently slid off. A distant 
speck was ‘visible against the white 
and green water until it disappeared 
completely. 

Within the pages of a newspaper, 
squeezed in between two gigantic ad- 
vertisements, the photographer’s pic- 
ture was printed. Many papers carried 
the picture. The man did not appear 
troubled. His facial expression disclosed 
nothing. 

Yet within the minds of the readers 
there must have been instilled some 
minute expression of the conflict of 
this man. I felt it and haven’t forgotten 
it. In a way it is sensational, because 
it is uncommon. Yet it is not glorious. 
It shouldn’t be shameful. 


MAN climbs a mountain; a high 
4 \ school graduate joins the armed 
services; a woman buys a new dress or 
a new shade of lipstick. All three indi- 
viduals may be seeking an escape 
from some conflict, some source of dis- 
turbance. Yet their solutions are not 
radical. They are neither praised nor 
persecuted for their decisions. 

Escape is open to all seekers, and 
everyone seeks escape. The scheme and 
the intensity of the desire for it are 
indications of the stability of an indi- 
vidual. 

Let us return to the moss- and mois- 
ture-covered ledge overlooking Niagara. 
There is an impression of grandeur and 
fear instilled in observing from a great 
height. There is a feeling of superiority 
after the fear has been dispelled. This 
superiority might even extend to a feel- 
ing of calmness. 

The forcefulness of the arch of wate 
and then its descent is inspiring and 
compelling. Is it too difficult to see an 
individual on that ledge and to sense 
his feeling? 

Calmness prevails. It is probable 
that there is no intention of leaving 
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this world. In this place one can find 
inspiration and a helping hand for 
those knotty problems. 

However, with the passage of time, 
the awareness of the proportions of life 
subsides. On a ledge outside the reach 
of a policeman (suicide is illegal), a 
man is truly his own master. There is 
no society with regulations to be met. 

Friends, conflicts, incidents are only 
memories. These ties with civilization 
blur into an unfocused image. There 
are the river, the falls, the rocks, the 
green trees, the bridge, and that is all. 

Then something will compel the 
subject to return from his paradise to 
the conformity of reality. The problems 
that previously plagued him will return. 

Here is the turning point between 
the individual who will commit suicide 
and the one who will not. After leaving 
his conflicts, the man may be able to 
return to face them with new vigor 
and strength. His experience of escape 
may be truly inspirational and bene- 
ficial. However, should he come back 
with the fear that originally possessed 
him, he will flounder between return 
and a prolonged escape. 

To return would be to strain under 
existing burdens and probably to en- 
counter greater ones. To escape would 
bring a relief from all that was confin- 
ing, irritating, and confusing. 
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But where is the way of escape? Is 
it not possible to see that the river and 
the falls could offer this path? The in- 
dividual is suspended by the confusion 
of shis situation. In a fleeting second, a 
command from within screams for es- 
cape, and there seems only one solu- 
tion. The man slides off the ledge and 
is lost. 


ET a story like this should not 

need to be told. With cooperation 
and understanding the man need never 
feel that he must retreat from his prob- 
lems. There are clinics to aid in solving 
problems like those of the man on the 
ledge. 

Unfortunately, lack of trained per- 
sonnel, insufficient funds, and fear are 
barriers that isolate the goal of good 
mental health. With time and an ap- 
preciation of the problem, these bar- 
riers can be overcome. 

Only, there is one greater saboteur: 
The fear and distrust for any phase of 
mental illness by those who are on the 
“outside.” They stifle the breath for 
help. 

We are our greatest enemies against 
the struggle of others for mental sta- 
bility. Why? Can we not accept nature 
and prevent ourselves from heaping 
shame or slander on misfortune? 

Our greatest contribution should be 
sympathy for the mentally ill and an 
understanding of their problems. Ou: 
contribution is not a tax, but an invest- 
ment in the growth of a man or wom- 
an. It is a simple gift and a worthy 
cause. 








ONTEMPORARY democracy puts 
responsibilities on the state and 
on its people which far exceed the de- 
mands of democracy two centuries ago: 
that the state guarantee civil liberties 
to its citizens by law, and that the 
people reaffirm the state’s right to gov- 
ern by electing its heads. In its: ideal- 
istic essence, democracy was always 
intended to be more than that; in our 
modern world it must be more—the 
‘original idealistic principles must be 
implemented by concrete institutions. 
A “democracy” must exist as more 
than a nation established by, and fe-, 
people crying, “No taxation without 
representation”; it must exist as a na- 
tion established by the people to carry 
out the principles of “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.” Each of these terms 
signifies something deeply important 
and essential to democracy. I shall 
therefore analyze their meaning as ap- 
plied to democracy today. 


Liberty—Guaranteed by the State 
As civilization evolved, “liberty” be- 
came a more abstract concept, for in 
a society each man must alter his 
wishes somewhat to conform to the 
wishes and mores of those about him. 
Liberty in a democracy cannot, there- 
fore, imply idyllic anarchy. It demands 
that each man be given those rights 
. te which befit his dignity as a man, and 
Ps : pe that the state. guarantee these rights to 
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connected with the existing govern- 
ment or any other large grouping. 

Only when these rights are guaran- 
teed can a man rise economically and 
socially, without sacrificing principle. 
Only in such a state can the son of a 
carpenter become a lawyer, etc. “Lib- 
erty,” the basic concept of a democ- 
racy, demands the integrity of each 
individual. “ 

The meaning of “equality” is almost 
traditionel; men are equal before the 
laws, wnich are the rules of the tem- 
poral) overseer, the state, and hence, 
democracy has fulfilled its purpose, for 
all men are equal. I believe it is the 
responsibility of the democratic state 
to strive to create more than this basic 
political equality amongst men, not 
only so that no man can taunt democ- 
racy with the Orwellian accusation 
that, “All animals are equal, but some 
are more equal than others,” but more 
important, so that democracy will shoul- 
der the inherent moral burden which 
it must bear because of its nature. 

”~A democracy must demonstrate tan- 
gible care and concern for the welfare 
of its citizens, supplying them with the 
social and economic benefits that can 
be derived only from such a vast organ- 
ization as the state. Failure to do this 
is failure on the part of the state to 
realize that it exists for the benefit of 
its citizens, and such a state does not 
deserve the support of its citizens. 

Admittedly, this recognition by the 
state of its citizens’ need for economic 
self-respect, and for aid to progress 
socially, brings the government into 
the field of economic regulation, but 
when it enters with the people’s inter- 
ests at heart, and quells the rapacious 
elements that might otherwise prey on 
the people, it is doing only what it 
morally must do. 


Organized Brotherhood 
To my mind, democracy implies a 
mutual. recognition among men that 
they are equal, that they are not con- 
tent merely to enjoy the political and 


economic benefits derived from the 
state, but that they are willing to fur- 
ther socially the equalitarian principles 
for which the. state stands—that social 
classes, no matter on what they are 
based, need not exist. 

After each great revolution we find 
a tendency among men to verbalize this 
desire for true social brotherhood by 
developing a common title for all: 
“citoyen” after the French Revolution, 
etc. Democracy is, in a sense, organized 
brotherhood, and justice, whether of 
the legal or personal variety, is a mani- 
festation of this sense of brotherhood. 


Equality in a democracy implies 
both the responsibility of the state to 
aid its citizens economically and so- 
cially and the responsibility of the na- 
tion’s citizens to establish social justice 
and equality amongst themselves. 

Fraternity was the term with the 
vaguest meaning in the French rallying 
cry. Today it might even be regarded 
as a “cover-up” slogan for overt im- 
perialism. More rationally, it might be 
construed as referring to the type of 
social justice mentioned above. I be- 
lieve democracies need not live as in- 
sulated states, in the tradition of the 
insecure dictatorial states of history. I 
therefore believe that fraternity implies 
that men living in a state of dignity 
and equality—in a democracy — can 
achieve total harmony among them- 
selves. The same fusing forces which 
cause men to unite into a democracy 
can cause them to live in harmony. 
Fraternity need not stop at a border- 
line. 

Democracy demands much of the 
citizen, as indeed it should, since the 
citizen is what the state is based on. 
It demands a deep interest in govern- 
ment, and a sincere desire to aid the 


nation. It requires the citizen to edu- 
cate himself as far as he possibly can, 
so that he can voice his views—arrived 
at individually—on crucial issues. It re- 
quires that he not allow his sectional 
interests to override those of the na- 
tion; and, most important, that he 
never allow expedient reasons to cause 
him to ask the state to sacrifice those 
ethical principles on which it was 
founded. For, just as there is a morality 
required of a government, so is there 
one for the -citizen of a democracy. 
A democracy is only truly successful 
when these principles are observed. 


Shortcomings Can Be Met 


I have described democracy as an 
embodiment of the highest principles 
man has been able to evolve. I believe 
that it is. It is potentially one of the 
greatest institytions man has devised. 
I realize that it has obvious shortcom- 
ings in practice, but I feel these can all 
be overcome by an enlightened, de- 
termined citizenry. I believe that even- 
tually every state, regardless of its eco- 
nomic form, will evolve into a nation 
with democratic procedures and prin- 
ciples. 
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The Big Issues that will face the Big Four at the summit... 


what's behind the issues and the various points of view 


East and | West—The Great 


destroying the German Nazi party and’ 


N July 1955, President Eisenhower 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, with 


the heads of the Soviet Union, Britain, . 


and France. In a rare atmosphere of 
hope and good will, the “Big Four” 
leaders discussed German reunification, 
disarmament, and other problems be- 
deviling East-West relations. 

No final solutions were reached at 
that “summit” meeting. The task of 




















Senior Scholastic maps 
Chief issue at the summit meeting in 
Geneva will be West Berlin, “island” of 
freedom surrounded by a Red “sea” of 
communism—110 miles from border of 
free West Germany. U. S., British, French 
troops are stationed in West Berlin. 





working out detailed agreements was 
left to the Big Four foreign ministers. 

The foreign ministers met in October 
1955. And the moment they got down 
to “brass tacks,” the bubble of hope 
raised at the summit was punctured. 
Nothing was settled. 

Today the Big Four are once again 
tackling the problems they failed to 
solve in 1955. But this time there are 
two big differences: 

1. At Western insistence, the foreign 
ministers are meeting first. Their job 
(at the conference beginning this week 
at Geneva): to lay the groundwork 
for a probable summit conference this 
summer. 

2. There is much less optimism about 
the outcome of this year’s talks than in 
1955. As we went to press, the most 
that diplomats were hoping for was 
that the two conferences would lead to 
a long series of further meetings. These, 
it was hoped, might eventually result 
in a settlement of the issues. 

Why so little optimism? Chiefly be- 
cause East and West seem as divided 
as ever. Let us briefly review the back- 
ground of the issues being discussed 
at Geneva, and then examine the con- 
flicting points of view. 


Germany—Split in Two 


When Nazi Germany. was defeated 
in 1945, the country was divided into 
four zones of. occupation. The three 
western zones were occupied by the 
U. S., Britain, and France. The eastern 
zone came under Soviet control. 

Germany’s capital, Berlin, was simi- 
larly divided into four sectors—three 
Western and one Soviet. Since the city 
was located deep inside the Soviet 
zone of Germany, the Soviets agreed to 
establish three routes connecting West 
Berlin with West Germany. Ever since, 
Western military traffic along these life- 
lines has had to pass through Soviet 
checkpoints. Civilian traffic, however, 
has come under East German control. 

These divisions of Germany and Ber- 
lin Were not meant to be permanent. 
In 1945 the four powers made an agree- 
ment at Potsdam, Germany. They re- 
solved, at that time, to cooperate in 


rebuilding free institutions in Germany. 
They also agreed that after this ob- 
jective had been achieved, they would 
reunite their four occupation zones. A 
peace treaty would be signed with one 
Germany. Berlin would be restored as 
the capital. 

But that is not the way it turned out. 
The Soviets wanted all of Germany to 
be Communist. The West wanted Ger- 
many to be free, as agreed. Neither 
side gave in. 


Squeeze on Free Berlin 


The result was a stalemate. In 1949 
the Germans in the three Western 
zones, with the approval of the Western 
Allies, created the Federal Republic 
of Germany. kt later joined the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 

The Soviets, in their zone, set up a 
Red puppet dictatorship and called it 
the “German Democratic Republic.” 

Meanwhile, Berlin still remains occu- 
pied by Russia and the Western pow- 
ers. But the Reds have never liked hav- 
ing the democratic “island” of West 
Berlin in the middle of their Red “sea” 
of East Germany. Twice they have 
tried to “submerge” the island. In 1948 
they blocked all land routes to West 
Berlin, in an effort to starve West Ber- 
lin and squeeze out the Western Allies. 
But a gigantic U. S. “airlift” broke the 
blockade within a year. 

Now the Reds again are trying to 
take over West Berlin—but by a differ- 
ent maneuver. Last November 27, So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev challenged the 
West to accept a “free city” scheme. 
Under it, West Berlin would be made 
independent of both East and West 
Germany, and -the 10,000 Western 
troops now stationed there would de- 
part. This would leave the 2,200,000 
free West Berliners at the tender mercy 
of the surrounding Soviet and Fast 
German armies. 

The Soviet boss gave ihe ‘Y¥estern 
powers six months—until May 27—to 
get out of West Berlin. If they refused, 
Khrushchev warned he would place 
East German troops in charge of the 
checkpoints on the military routes lead- 
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ing to the city. If the West then refused 
to deal with these troops and tried to 
force its way through to Berlin—or if the 
West tried to break through a possible 
Red blockade—Khrushchev threatened 
to set off a global war! 

The West’s reaction: It denounced 
the Soviet scheme as a device to get 
around the Potsdam Agreement, and 
force the West to recognize the East 
German puppet government. Come 
what may, the West said, it would 
uphold its rights in West Berlin—“if 
need be, by military force.” West Ber- 
liners were equally determined to re- 
sist being swallowed by East Germany. 

~ This firm stand apparently impressed 
the Kremlin leader, for Khrushchev lat- 
er took some of the sting out of his 
threat. He said that if the West ne- 
gotiated “reasonably,” he might post- 
pone his May 27 deadline. 


“Free City’’—Red Ruse 


For the past 14 years, the three 
Western powers have occupied West 
Berlin by “right of conquest.” The So- 
viets have occupied East Berlin by 
the same right. Under the Potsdam 
Agreement, the four powers are re- 
quired to occupy Berlin until East and 
West Germany are reunited. The 
Western powers have insisted that Rus- 
sia live up to her share of this obliga- 
tion. They have said that Russia has 
no right to turn East Berlin over to 
the East Germans, or to put East Ger- 
mans in charge of the lifeline routes 
to West Berlin. 

What would happen if Russia did 
hand these responsibilities over to East 
Germany? The West probably would 
have to deal with the East Germans 
in one way or another in order to 
stay in isolated West Berlin. And the 
East Germans might insist upon rec- 
ognition of their regime in exchange for 
permitting the: West to use the three 
routes to West Berlin. 

If the West did recognize East Ger- 
many, the West would be breaking its 
own promise to see Germany reunified. 
At the same time, new agreements 
with respect to West Berlin would have 
to be made with East Germany. Sup- 
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pose East Germany demanded that the 
West get out of West Berlin. The West 
might then have to fight to protect its 
rights. This could lead to all-out war. 

Many observers regard Khrushchev’s 
proposal to turn West Berlin into a 
‘free city” as a ruse. They say it was 
designed to drive the West out of 
West Berlin without war. Once West- 
ern troops-were out of Berlin, the Reds 
could violate the “free city” agreement 
ind grab West Berlin. 

The West realized this danger. Thus 
it reacted sharply to the “free city” 
proposal. It pledged to fight, if neces- 
sary, to hold West Berlin. 

This caused Khrushchev to backtrack 
a bit. He said West berlin’s posi.ion 
as a “free city” could be guaranteed by 
token forces of the three Western pow- 
ers and the Soviet Union, all super- 
vised by the United Nations. But he 
insisted that the West give up its idea 
of ever making Berlin the capital of a 
reunited Germany. For he proposed 
that separate peace treaties be signed 
with East and West Germany, instead 
of the single peace treaty for all of Ger- 
many, which was promised in the Pots- 
dam Agreement. Khrushchev declared 
that Russia would “never-allow” Com- 
munist East Germany “to be liquidated 
by capitalism through unification.” East 
Germany is fast becoming an industrial 
power which the Reds want to keep 
in their grip. 


Three Big Questions 


Khrushchev’s challenge confronted 
the West with three great questions: 

1. How could Germany be reunified? 

2. How could isolated West Berlin 
be protected? 

3. Would these problems be easier to 
solve if East and West reduced their 
forces on either side of the Iron Curtain 
in Germany? Or would the problems 
become worse? 

These questions were discussed by 
the Western powers for months as they 
prepared for negotiations with the So- 
viet Union. Let us summarize the views 
taken by the U. S., Britain, France, 
and West Germany. 


Issue of East Germany 


The British took the view that the 
West should “stop pretending” that 
East Germany does not exist. They did 
not advocate formal recognition of East 
Germany as a separate nation. But they 
did propose that the two parts of Ger- 
many increase contacts with each other 
in an effort to bring about gradual re- 
unification. The British implied such 
contacts would not be dangerous for 
West Germany, for she is a free nation 
with three times as many people as 
Communist East Germany, and is a 
highly developed industrial power. 

West German Chancellor Adenauer 


strongly disagreed. He argued that close 
contacts with East Germany would lead 
to recognition as an “equal partner.” 
This would strengthen the Reds. Ade- 
nauer said the West had to stand firm 
until the Russians agreed to reunite 
Germany by free elections. 

The French took a somewhat simi- 
lar position. The United States sought 
to reconcile the two views. 


Issue of West Berlin 


The Western powers were united in 
their determination to keep West Ber- 
lin free and secure from Red conquest. 
However, they were not completely 
united on how to keep the city free. 

The U.S. and Britain took this view: 
World War II ended fourteen years ago. 
Yet the West still claims it is in Berlin 
by “right. of conquest.” This is too 
shaky a foundation on which to main- 
tain the West's position in Berlin. The 
West should ask the Communists to 
sign a new foolproof agreement on Ber- 
lin. This would strengthen Western 
rights in the city, protect its freedom, 
and ease tensions. 

West Germany and France were of a 
different opinion: The “right of con- 
quest” must be maintained at all costs. 
It carries with it the responsibility as- 
sumed by the four wartime Allies—in- 
cluding Russia—to restore Berlin as the 
capital of a reunited Germany. A new 
agreement would weaken both the right 
and tke responsibility. The Reds would 
then find it easier to keep Germany 
divided, and claim that West Berlin 
ought to be a part of surrounding East 


Germany. They would soon try to. 


strangle West Berlin into submission. 


Issue of Disarmament 


Another issue to be resolved before 
talks with Russia was disarmament. 
The British proposed reducing troops 
and inspecting arms and forces on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain in Germany. 
Britain said this would ease fears of 
surprise attack from either side, and 
make it easier to find a solution to the 
German problem. 

Chancellor Adenauer opposed the 
British plan. “Freezing” or reducing 
military strength in both East and West 
Germany, he said, would leave West 
Germany in a dangerous position— 
caught between East and West with 


‘inadequate means of defense. 


Approaches to Issues 


On one point the West was in com- 
plete agreement. It would not accept 
any form of East-West arms limitation 
in Europe unless the Soviets agreed to 
reunification of Germany. The Soviets, 
however, have already made plain that 
they want the arms: limitation without 
reunification. 

Is there any hope of coming to terms 


with Russia? Some observers argue 
there is—if the West adopts a “flexible” 
approach. They argue as follows: 

Russia does not want war. She wants 
to be relieved of a crushing arms bur- 
den so she can concentrate on economic 
development and economic warfare 
against the West. But she cannot do so 
until tensions are eased in Germany, 
and the danger of surprise attack is re- 
duced. For example, in view of Hitler’s 
aggression in World War II, Russia is 
understandably worried over West Ger- 
many’s rearmament. 

This gives the West an opportunity 
to propose new policies. If the Russians 
meet us half-way, we can break the vi- 
cious cycle of fear in Europe. The West 
will then be able to devote more energy 
to combating the Soviet economic of- 
fensive in other parts of the world. 

Other observers defend the “rigid” 
approach to Russia: 

A “rigid” policy is the only possible 
course of action for the West, as long 
as Russia refuses to-change her rigid 
policy of trying to spread communism 
throughout the world. The Berlin crisis 
is a perfect example. Russia manufac- 
tured that because she wants to take 
over West Berlin. 

The West must demand that Russia 
live up to her solemn 1945 pledge to 
reunite Germany. The West must re- 
fuse to sign new agreements until Rus- 
sia lives up to her old ones. As for 
disarmament, West Germany was per- 
mitted to rearm only after the Russians 
began to rearm East Germany. 

There is only one sure way to end 
the Berlin crisis and end the cold war 
in Europe. That is to make no conces- 
sions until the Russians show a real 
willingness to make concessions on 
their part. 


Red Smokescreen 


These, then, are the arguments on 
how to approach the Russians at the 
conference table this spring and sum- 
mer. But some observers warn that the 
West should not focus its attention 
solely on Germany. The Berlin crisis, 
they say, is a tactical diversion designed 
to keep the West off balance while the 
Reds are hatching other crises around 
the globe. For example: 
® In the Middle East, Iraq—until last 
year an ally of the West—may go Com- 
munist at any time. Neighboring Iran— 
still a Western ally—is-shaky. 
> In the Far East, the Chinese Reds 
may resume last year’s off-again-on- 
again crisis over the offshore islands, 
held by Nationalist China. 

In the meantime, the eyes of the 
world are on Geneva, where the Big 
Four -foreign ministers are setting up a 
platform on which the heads of state 
can meet. 





HIS June, approximately 1,- 

663,000 students will be grad- 
uated from high schools through- 
out the U.S. Of this number, 
about 800,000 are boys and 863,- 
000 girls. 

This is the largest number of 
high school graduates in any one 
year of our history, according to 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, the number of high school 
graduates has risen steadily each 
year. Simultaneously, the value of 
a high school diploma has risen. 
In many fields, the diploma is now 
an absolute “must.” In general, 
the person with a diploma has 
fared appreciably better—in job, 
income, and social standing—than 
the non-graduate. 

In 1920, about four per cent of 
the total U.S. population had a 
high school diploma. By 1940, 
the percentage had shot up to 17. 
This year, the percentage stands 
at about 28. 

In actual numbers, however, 
there are 12 times as many high 
school graduates now as there 
were in 1920. 

US. HS. 
Population Graduates 
1920 105,710,000 4,500,000 
1940 131,669,000 23,000,000 
1959 177,000,000 49.000,000 

This rise in the number of high 
school graduates has meant more 
qualified and better informed citi- 
zens in every community. This, 
in turn, has aided each community 
directly—in improving and devel- 
oping business, industry, services, 
education, and government. Stand- 
ards in each have risen as our 
high schools turned out more and 
more young people better pre- 
pared to tackle their own prob- 
lems and those of the community. 

At the same time, however, 
competition within some career 
fields has grown tougher as stand- 
ards shot up. More education—in 
college or in specialized schools— 
has become important, or in some 
cases necessary. 

To find out what’s facing this 
years graduates—both immediate- 
ly and in the long run—Senior 
Scholastic asked a cross-section 
of the nation’s Class of 59 where 
they are headed. 


The Fifty-Niners... 
What's Ahead? 


The “Class of ‘59” is the largest one to be 


graduated from public and private high schools 


in U. S. history. Senior Scholastic has asked a 


cross-section of these students: 


Sequoia H. S., 
Redwood City, Calif. 

Tep Hircucockx plans to enter Stan- 
ford University in the fall. His career 
goal: engineering, with an emphasis 
on architectural and structural areas. In 
high school, Ted has been Key Club 
president and active in both football 
and basketball. He has also been presi- 
dent of an interdenominational church 
group. Last summer he worked at Mills 
Hospital as a floor man, and he may re- 
turn there this summer. However, he 
has his eye on a utilities construction 
crew job, as it would mean more money 
and a more challenging experience for 
him. He says he has tried to vary his 
summer jobs each year to gain different 
experience; thus he has also worked as 
a photographer and life guard. 


Kay BrcHTEL hopes to start work 
soon as a secretary. “I’ve worked four 


Ted Hitchcock Kay Bechtel 

years toward this,” she told us. “I’ve 
been offered work this summer at a 
bank, but I’ve been advised to wait for 
a better paying job as a steno-clerk.” 
Sports are Kay’s special interest, es- 
pecially badminton, swimming, field 
hockey, basketball, and softball (she 
was captain of her high school softball 


Where are you going from here? 


team). Kay says she likes to work with 
people, and “loves” to take shorthand. 
Reading, particularly books about re- 
ligion, is another interest. 


West H. S., Denver, Colo. 


Pat Netson has worked part-time 
after schoo] and on Saturdays this year 


ae me = 


Duncan Cameron 


Pat Nelson 


but hopes to find a full-time job after 
graduation as a secretary. Meanwhile, 
she plans to attend night school classes 
this summer to improve her typing and 
shorthand, Pat has majored in business, 
with her long-range goal that of a legal 
stenographer. At school she has been 
a member of the National Honor Soci 
ety, president of the rifle team, and ac 
tive in the Lariattes, an all-girl group. 
Favorite recreation: boating, dancing, 
skating, and horseback riding. 


Duncan CAMERON plans to work this 
summer to earn money for his college 
expenses. He recently won a Boettchei 
Foundation four-year scholarship. Come 
September, he'll enroll at the University 
of Colorado. His major: mathematics. 
This year Duncan has been senior class 
president and editor of his school paper. 
He has also been a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, the National Thes- 
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pians, both the ski and bowling clubs, 
junior class treasurer, and active in base- 
ball, tennis, and track. He ranks second 
in his graduating class. 


Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Muriev EvizABeTH HANNAH plans to 
be married in October. This summer she 
hopes to work as a secretary and to con- 
tinue in her job for the first few years of 
married life at least. At school, Muriel 


1 


Muriel Hannah Carter Findley 


specialized in the secretarial program. 
She was home room president for three 
years, a cheerleader, and active in bas- 
ketball. Her hobbies: gardening and 
cooking. 


CarTeR Finpiey ranks third in a 
class of 292, and is a National Merit 
Scholarship winner. This summer he 
plans to get a summer job (to help de- 
fray college expenses) and also “to have 
some.fun.” Then in September he plans 
to settle down to the hard work of a 
pre-law course at Duke University. In 
high school, Carter has been active in 
the science club and the band. “I hope 
I can continue musical activities in col- 
lege,” he says. “I'd hate to throw away 
what I’ve gained from being in the 
band, eatering solo festivals every year, 
and going to summer music camps.” 


North H. S., Des Moines, lowa 


Hanro_p Bassir stands at the top of 
his graduating class, and is a National 
Merit Scholarship winner. At present he 
works part-time at a branch of the city 
library, and will continue there full time 
this summer. Come September, he'll at- 
tend the State University of lowa, as a 
math major. His career goal: to become 
a specialist in statistics. He has been 
senior class president, home room presi- 


dent, student council treasurer, and 


president of his church’s youth group. ™ 


For the past three years, he’s also been 
a ham radio operator. 


Caro Wess starts working full time 
on June 9 as a bookkeeper for a paint 
manufacturing firm. But she’s already 
arranged for a week off in July—to get 
married. She hopes to continue working 
“indefinitely,” but says her long-range 
career goal is: “housewife.” She has been 
vice-president of the Spanish Club, a 
member of the Student Council, class 
historian, home room president, chair- 
man of the Assembly Committee, and 
secretary of her church’s youth group. 
Her hobby: collecting salt and pepper 
shakers. 


‘Roslindale (Mass.) H. S. 


Pau Piscrrevui has lined up a job 
as a highway construction worker for 
the summer. In the fall, he'll enter the 
Navy. After completing his “hitch,” he 
hopes to pursue a career in shipbuild- 
ing. In high school, Paul was active on 
both the football and track teams, and 
was a member of the student council. 
His hobbies: repairing and rebuilding 
automobiles, plus football and baseball. 


Paul Piscitelli Dorothy Breen 


Dorotuy BREEN plans to work this 
summer as a clerical assistant for a linen 
service company. But her long-range 
objective is to become an electrical] en- 
gineer. Her summer job will help pay 
expenses next year at Northeastern Uni- 
versity College of Engineering. In high 
school, Dorothy has been associate edi- 
tor of the year book, a member of the 
honor society, a cheerleader, and glee 
club secretary. 


John Marshall H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Terry Moran has been accepted at 
Case Institute of Technology, and hopes 
to win a scholarship to help meet his 
expenses. Meanwhile, he’s been work- 
ing after school and on Saturdays at a 
supermarket, and will work there full 
time this summer. At college he plans 
to major in math and science, for a 
career in civil engineering. Terry has 
been active in varsity football, varsity 
track, the glee club, and the Latin Club. 
Last year he was president of the junior 
class. 
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Judith Braun 


Terry Moran 


JupirH Braun’s career goal: private 
secretary. She has been accepted for a 
full-time job starting as soon as she is 
graduated next month, At school, Judy 
holds a perfect attendance record for 
seven semesters. She is secretary of the 
senior class, homeroom chairman, and 
is active in the glee club and German 
club. Her hobbies: piano, dancing, read 
ing, and swimming. 


Amarillo (Texas) H. S. 

D. W. Davis has passed the required 
courses for college admission, but has 
decided on a career which calls for 
special training outside of college. In 
June he expects to enroll in an X-ray 
technician’s training course at a private 
hospital. Eventually he hopes to own 
his own X-ray laboratory. In high 
school, D. W. was a member of the 
varsity band for three years. This year 
he dropped band in order to work seven’ 
hours a day as a cabinet maker and 
draftsman—in addition to keeping up 
with his school work. 


MARGARET PEDERSON aspires to at- 
tend either Rollins College or Denver 
University—depending on whether or 
not she wins a scholarship. Margaret 
hopes to major in music education and 
would like eventually to teach music in 
her home town’s public schools. For the 
summer, Margaret plans to work full 
time at an accounting job she has held 
part-time this year. Recently she was 


D. W. Davis Margaret Pederson 


voted the “most outstanding youth 
member” of her church district. She is 
a Sunday school teacher, a member of 
the church choir, and assistant church 
organist. She has also been school organ- 
ist, vice-president of the senior class, 
and a member of the National Honor 
Society. 





Understanding the -NE 


What’s Ahead This Simmer? 


Foothills to Summit? 


Will any progress be made 

this summer toward settling the 

thorny East-West disputes over 

Germany and disarmament? 

Hopes for at least a “thaw” in the 
“Cold War” hinge on whether or not 
the proposed “summit meeting” of 
East-West leaders—if it is held at all 
—can produce any solid agreements. 

Groundwork for a summit parley 
—the first top-level conference since 
1955—is ngw being laid at Geneva, 
Switzerland, by the foreign ministers 
of the U.S!, Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union. 

If their efforts are successful, Pres- 











WHAT COMES 
AFTER > 
BERLIN. 


ident Eisenhower, British Prime 
Minister Macmillay, French Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, zid Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev will face each other 
across the conference table some- 
time this summer. 

Three major topics would head 
their agenda: (1) the future of dem- 
ocratic West Berlin [located deep in- 
side Communist East Germany ]; (2) 
the reunification of East and West 
Germany [divided since 1945]; and 
(3) European security. 

Khrushchev wants the West to 
give up its occupation of West Ber- 
lin and turn it into a so-called “free 
city’—“protected” by both East and 
West. He also wants the West to 





















































The Kremlin Looks Ahead? 
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recognize his Red puppet regime in 
East Germany, and to forget about 
reunifying the two parts of Germany 
as one free nation. Finally, the Red 
leader says he wants a reduction of 
soldiers and weapons on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain in Europe. 
After discussing and debating 
Khrushchev’s proposals for several 
months, the U.S., Britain, and 
France agree on these answers: 
>The three powers have no inten- 
tion of abandoning West Berlin to 
possible Communist seizure. The 
four powers are pledged—by a 1945 
agreement—to remain in Berlin until 
it is restored as the capital of a free 
and reunited Germany. The West in- 
sists Russia stick by this agreement. 
>The West favors setting up a com- 
mission of East and West German of- 
ficials te prepare a reunification plan, 
ending with free elections. 
PIf progress were made toward Ger- 
man unity, the West would be willing 
to join in a gradual program to re- 
duce military forces in Europe under 
a fool-proof inspection system. 


MID-EAST TENSIONS 


While the Geneva talks will dom- 
inate most international news this 
month, some observers say other 
crises may soon erupt. 

In the Middle East, for example, 
the Communists are reported to be 
steadily gaining strength in Iraq. 
This has been described by Allen W. 
Dulles, chief of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency, as “the most dan- 
gerous thing confronting us in the 
world today.” 

Should the Reds “take over” Iraq's 
government—and there are those 
who believe they are on the verge 
of doing so—the Reds may attempt 
to spread Communist influence to 
neighboring lands. 


THUNDER FROM THE EAST 


The Far East is another hot spot 
which may get hotter this summer. 

The Chinese Communists seem to 
be in a “grabbing” mood. Last 
month, they tightened their grip on 
Tibet after smashing its revolt. 

Red China’s propaganda machine 
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has kept lashing out at India, ac- 
cusing it of stirring up the Tibetan 
rebellion. The Reds also charge that 
the Dalai Lama—Tibet’s god-king 
who evaded Chinese capture and 
fled to India—is being held in India 
against his will. India vigorously de- 
nies these charges. 

These charges have led to a de- 
terioration in the long-standing 
“friendly relations” between the 
world’s two most populous nations— 
India and Red China. 

India is also concerned about Red 
Chinese claims to certain areas in 
northeastern and western India. Red 
China also claims part of neighbor- 
ing Burma, and has for several years 
been threatening to invade Taiwan 
(Formosa). This large island, 100 
miles east of the Red-held main- 
land, is now controlled by National- 
ist China. 

Some political observers warn that 
Red China may be mapping a new 
campaign to take Quemoy and 


Matsu, the little islands just off Red 
China’s coast. Both are now held by 
Nationalist troops. The Reds shelled 
the islands Jast year, but did not in- 


vade them. Nationalist China and 
her ally, the United States, have 
warned that an invasion could lead 
to all-out war. 


UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA? 

Revolutionary fever may continue 
to dominate Latin American news. 

Earlier this month the republic of 
Panama reported it had put down 
an attempt to overthrow its govern- 
ment (see last week's news review). 
Panama charged that the plot had 
been “encouraged” by Cuba’s pre- 
mier, Fidel Castro. He angrily de- 
nied this. 

Castro makes no secret, however, 
of his dislike of certain Carib- 
bean governments—particularly the 
Trujillo dictatorship in the nearby 
Dominican Republic, and the So- 
moza regime in Nicaragua. 

For the moment, however, Castro 
has his hands full with home-front 
problems. The island’s economy has 
been in bad shape since the over- 
throw of dictator Batista last Janu- 
ary. Observers believe that the suc- 
cess or failure of Castro’s own 
revolution may depend on how he 
can meet such problems as poverty 
and unemployment—and how soon. 

Meanwhile, South America’s last 
remaining dictator, General Stroess- 
ner of Paraguay, has promised his 


U.S. Information Agency 


TO GIVE IVAN A LOOK AT U.S.—Artist’s sketch shows layout of American Na- 
tional Exhibition, to be held in Moscow this summer. Gold-tint aluminium domed 
hall (foreground) will house science exhibits. Fan-like building in rear is for indus- 
trial and cultural exhibits. Movies will be shown in round hall (far left), while 
“live music and dance performances will be given in amphitheatre (far rear). 


people more freedom. Most observ- 
ers believe he is “easing up” to dis- 
courage revolt plots there, too. 


Major Bills in Congress 


Congress will be debating 
these key issues in coming 
weeks—before its summer recess: 

Foreign Aid. President Eisenhower 
has proposed a $3,930,000,000 pro- 
gram for 1960. Cost-conscious Con- 
gressmen feel the program is top- 
heavy in military aid and could be 
pruned. Congress is likely to chop 
off several hundreds of millions of 
dollars before the debate ends. Sen. 
J. William Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
is urging greater emphasis on eco- 
nomic rather than military aid. 

Defense Appropriations. President 
Eisenhower's $41,000,000,000 defense 
budget is under sharp attack. It has 
been called “inadequate,” despite as- 
surances to the contrary from the 
nation’s top military leaders. Senti- 
ment is strong on Capitol Hill for 
spending more on missile develop- 
ment as well as on large ground 
forces to cope -with “limited wars.” 
> Aid to “Depressed Areas.” The Sen- 
ate has approved $389,500,000 for 
loans and grants to areas throughout 
the country where heavy unemploy- 
ment has become more or less per- 
manent. This amount is seven times 
more than the Administration asked. 
The President, intent on maintaining 
a balanced budget this year, may de- 


cide to veto the bill. [In the past six 
years, President Eisenhower has 
used his veto power 138 times. On 
only four occasions was the Presi- 
dential veto challenged and each 
time Congress failed to produce a 
two-thirds vote in both houses to 
override the veto. ] 

PLabor Relations. The Senate has 
approved a new labor-management 
relations bill, proposed by Senator 
John F. Kennedy (Dem., Mass.). 
Some of its measures grew out 
of Senate investigations by the 
McClellan Committee into gangster 
rule and corruption in certain un- 
ions. The Kennedy bill provides, 
among other things, for periodic se- 
cret elections of union officials and 
for public disclosures of how union 
funds are used. It also includes a 
“bill of rights” which guarantees un- 
ion members freedom of speech and 
the right to sue union officials for 
any misuse of union funds. Foes of 
the Kennedy bill argue that it does 
not go far enough. Outlook: hard to 
predict how it will fare in the House. 
>Civil Rights. There are three major 
proposals before Congress. One, 
from the Administration, would 
make it a Federal crime to obstruct 
the orders of a court in desegrega- 
tion cases. Another proposal, offered 
by Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (Dem., Texas ), would set 
up a Federal mediation board to try 
to settle integration disputes. The 
third proposal, made by Senator Paul 
H. Douglas (Dem., Ill.), would give 





Federal aid to communities trying to 
integrate schools. Observers believe 
that a middle-of-the-road approach 
to civil rights, along the lines of the 
Johnson proposal, seems most likely 
to prevail. 

Housing. The Senate has approved 
$2,675,000,000 in Federal aid for 
slum clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing projects. This is about a billion 
dollars more than President Eisen- 
hower requested. for the program. 
Outlook: another case where the 
President may decide to use his veto. 
Airport Construction. The Presi- 
dent favors a gradual reduction in 
the present amount of Federal aid to 
states and localities for the construc- 
tion of “jet age airports.” He has set 
a ceiling of $200,000,000 for the next 
four years. But Congress seems de- 
termined to approve larger appropri- 
ations. Outlook: President Eisen- 


hower may use his veto power in “de- 
fense” of a balanced budget if Con- 
gress votes more than his “ceiling.” 


In Brief 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: Here’s a 
round-up of other events that will be 
making headlines during the summer: 


»49—and 50! On the Fourth of July, 
the U.S. will add a new star: to Old 
Glory—for our new State of Alaska. La- 
ter this summer, Hawaii will elect state 
officials, the last step before Hawaii is 
officially proclaimed our 50th state. 
Hawaii's star should then join Old Glory 
on July 4, 1960. 


Atoms at Sea. The Savannah, first U.S. 
surface ship run by atomic power, will 
be launche* July 21. It is a merchant 
ship. Onlv other U.S. vessels with atomic 
pow w are submarines. 


»Water Shortages? Bad news for the 
Southwest was the scant snowfall in 
mountains of the area last winter. This 
could mean water shortages in the area 
this summer. 


PU.S. in Moscow. Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon will visit the Soviet 
Union to attend the opening of the 
American National Exhibition in Moscow 
on July 25 (see photo of exhibit hall 
on page 30). Simultaneously, a Soviet 
trade exhibition will open in New York. 


“Seacoast” Dedication. Queen Eliza- 
beth II, representing Canada, and 
President Eisenhower will meet June 26 
for the official opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Big ocean-going vessels 
have already started to use this route 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes 
(see last week’s news review). 


Ke Science in the News 


Inside the Good Earth 

What’s inside the Earth? Scientists 
have long believed that if they could 
drill deep enough, they might find out. 

This week the project gets under 
way. Four U.S. research ships are 
scheduled to sail May 15 to explore 
the bottom of the sea north of Puerto 
Rico, probing or a place to drill. 

Why sound tie seas in order to drill 
into the Earth? 

Scientists plan to drill through the 
Earth’s rocky outer crust to the mantle 
below, part of the inner Earth. Sand- 
wiched between the crust and the 
mantle is the Mohorovicic Discontinu- 
ity—“Moho” for short. Hence the pro- 
posed hole has been dubbed “Mohole.” 
Russia also has a “Mohole” project. 

Under the oceans (see diagram 
below) the Earth’s crust is less than 
four miles thick in some places. It is 
especially thin north of Puerto Rico. 
Under the continents, the crust is 20 to 
30 miles thick. Even the deepest oil 
well, sunk last year in Texas, goes down 
only Move five miles—nowhere near 
the Moho. 

Scientists expect to drive their drill 
seven miles into Earth, making “Mo- 
hole” the deepest hole in the world. 
Samples brought up at various depths 
would provide a history of early forms 
of life on Earth and the climates in 
which each developed. It would be 
like reading a history book backward, 
with the last samples going back about 
a billion years. 

The ships will checkerboard the sur- 
vey area and probe the sea with ex- 
plosives, dropping them at regular in- 
tervals. Delicate instruments on ship- 
board will monitor echoes sent back 
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by the underwater explosions. Drilling 
will start where the echoes show the 
crust to be thinnest. 
Biggest problem after that: 

>How to drill where the temperature 
of, the rock will probably be about 600 
degrees Fahrenheit—so hot the rock 
might flow back into the hole like mud. 
(Temperature at bottom of the Texas 
hole was about 350 degrees and further 
drilling was almost impossible. ) 


Rocket Pioneer Honored 


A prophet is being honored in his 
own country. The prophet: Robert H. 
Goddard, father’ of the controlled 
rocket. The honor: The nation’s fore- 
most center for space research and de- 
velopment, now going up near Green- 
belt, Maryland, is to be known as the 
Goddard Space Flight Center. 

Dr. Goddard’s first rocket, launched 
March 16, 1926, traveled only 200 feet 
and reached a speed of only 60 miles 
an hour. But it marked man’s first step 
toward the conquest of space. (See 
“Breakthroughs in Science” in last 
week’s issue.) 
>Man’s first attempt to fly to the edge 
of Earth’s atmosphere—and even be- 
yond—may be made this summer. Ve- 
hicle: a stubby-winged airplane, the 
Bell X-15. Launched from a mother 
plane high in the air, the X-15 will 
stab by rocket power to a height of 
100 miles—or even more. 


>The seven Mercury astronauts start 
training this month for the first true 
manned flight into space. Real limber- 
ing up will start later with being tossed 
over the Atlantic in the nose of a huge 
missile. By 1961 one of the seven will 
be tapped to jockey a satellite into orbit. 
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WHERE “MOHOLE” MAY BE DRILLED—Cross-section diagram shows how Earth 
would look if sliced straight down for 20 miles at Puerto Rico. Three top layers 
(sediment, low density rock, and high density rock) make up crust. By drilling 
through Moho, scientists may discover what kind of rock makes up Earth’s mantle. 





A First Award (Birds and Animals) was won by Harry Eisenberg, 
17, School of Industrial Art, New York City, for this unique shot. 


1959 bE 2% 


James McBride, 17, of Tucson (Ariz.) H. S$. won a Sec- 


ond Award in Sports classification for this exciting shot. 


Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography 
Awards 


NEW record—more than 35,000 entries—made 
competition for the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards keener than ever. 

The photos on this page were among the 120 that 
won cash Awards and Honorable Mentions. 

Other Awards photos appear in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. The names of all winners in the 
1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

Beginning in October, a traveling salon of pictures 
from the Awards will be available to schools for ex- 
hibition. Schools wishing to show this exhibit should 
write: Miss Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
383 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Many of the Awards photos will be exhibited in 
July in New York City, in the window galleries of 
the East River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Plaza. 


This striking photo won a Third Award in Portraits classifi- 
cation for Dan Bohimann, 17, of West High, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Still Life by Freda Mason, 16, of Riverside 
H. S., Thompson, Ohio, won a Third Award. 
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to all you. 


Scholastic-Ansco 
Winners 


We’re proud, this year as always, of the fine 
photography that appeared in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest. 


And special congratulations to those entrants who used Ansco 
film to help them get prize-winning quality for which Ansco 
products are famous. Why not try one of these superb films soon? 


Super Anscochrome®— Exposure Index 100. The world’s 
fastest color film. Super Anscochrome is your insurance 
against tough shooting conditions. 


Anscochrome— Exposure Index 32. Finest color quality under 
normal situations. Anscochrome is the film “‘pros’’ prefer! 
te Super Hypan®— Exposure Index (daylight) 500 to 1000. 


CONQUER 
CANCER Finest grain, high-speed black-and-white film ever made. 
AMERICAN Perfect results even under the poorest lighting. 


CANCER 
SOCIETY 





All-Weather Pan— Exposure Index 64. Designed for better 
pictures in snapshot cameras. All-Weather Pan has built-in 
failure proofing! 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS Try these fine ANSCO products soon! Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., 
nN S C O A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
Watch “Playhouse 90," Thursday nights, CBS-TV. 


FOR EVERVONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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““Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you’d like 
to share with others through this column 
—or special questions about your appear- 
ance that you'd like to ask—write: Carol 
Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. What's the best way to get a tan 
this summer? 

A. The best way is the no-burn way! 
Begin gradually. Expose your skin to 
the sun for only five or ten minutes the 
first day, and choose your time shortly 
before or after the sun’s rays are most 
intense, which is around the middle of 
the day. Increase your time of exposure 
each day by adding five minutes. Sun- 
light in moderate quantities has a good 
effect on normal skin, but a quickly- 
acquired sunburn can be unsightly, 
painful, and dangerous. 

Q. | have a round face and a short 
neck. I wear my hair in a shoulder- 
length hairdo, parted in the center. My 
older sister says it’s unbecoming. Is 
there a better hairdo for me? 

A. Your sister may have a point, Long 
hair tends to make your neck seem 
shorter than it really is and a center 
part makes your face seem rounder. Try 
parting your hair on the side to eliminate 
the moon-faced look. Have your hair cut 
to a moderate or even short length. 
You'll find it will be easier to care for 
ind cooler during the summer months. 


ON YOUR MARK! Like our 
model, start with a shave. 
Lather up, stretch skin a bit, 
and use easy but steady strokes. 
Shave neck and chin last. 


‘ 


GET SET! Wash away excess 
lather with warm water, then 
a cold rinse. A skin bracer is 
good for oily skin, especially 
pleasant for warm weather. 


BQ or 


Q. What can I do to get rid of an 
embarrassing birthmark? 

A. There’s no way to get rid of a 
birthmark, but you can cover it up suc- 
cessfully with one of the special make-up 
sticks or creams sold for this purpose. 
Ask the salesgirl at your local cosmetics 
store or drugstore to recommend some- 
thing that will cover a birthmark. 

7 - 2 


Washbow! Wisdom . . . When you 
rinse out a drip-dry shirt (or anything 
else) in the washbowl, don’t let it soak 
too! ag. You can actually soak wrinkles 
into such fabrics if you have to wad up 
the garment to fit it into the sink. Wet 
the shirt, then rub a cake of soap over 
the line of dirt which usually forms on 
collars and cuffs, and let it soak a few 
minutes to float the dirt off. A small 
lavatory plunger makes a wonderful 
agitator for an elbow grease “washing 
machine.” 

o co ° 


Freckle Frenzy . .. Are you beginning 
to worry about those freckles which 
crop up so fast—and so easily—when- 
ever you're trying to get a tan? Accord- 
ing to the American Medical Association 
Journal, there isn’t any satisfactory 
method for banishing them. Sandpaper- 
ing or planing the skin may not always 
work, and preparations offered as magic 
freckle removers are never successful. 
So, if freckles are your worry, grin and 
bear them. A slight dusting of face pow- 
der will make them less noticeable, but 


mm r’S A DATE! 


Ge 4 


READY! A deodorant is an add- 
ed refresher which insures last- 
ing protection. Spray deodor- 
ants are easy to use (in squeeze 
bottle) and mildly scented. 


steer clear of “trick” remedies which 
may do more harm than good. 
° o o 

Undercover Comfort for Summer .. . 
Cotton is recommended as the coolest 
underpinning for the warm days of 
summer. Why cotton? Because it’s ab- 
sorbent and it “breathes.” Dusting your 
body with talcum powder before don- 
ning underwear makes it easier to slip 
into. And a powdered sachet in your 
lingerie drawer gives “undies” a fresh, 
sweet scent. 

c °° ° 
To be well-groomed, you do not need 
A wardrobe for a king; 
But you must choose the proper time 
To wear the proper thing. 
> oO oO 

Summer Safety .. . Here are a haif- 
dozen hints to make your summer a 
happy and healthy one: 

1. Don’t swim in water which has 
not been declared safe by your local 
health department. 

2. Don’t swim immediately after eat- 
ing. Wait at least one hour. 

3. Don’t get overheated—by playing 
tennis, for example—and then gulp down 
a glass of iced water, 

4. When you're riding a bicycle, keep 
to the right side of the road, ride single 
file, and signal at turns or stops. 

5. Be sure that all cuts or scratches 
are kept clean and covered to prevent 
infection. 

6. Get your suntan slowly. 


, Photos courtesy of The Mennen Co. 
GO! With a clean, well-shaved 
face and a good deodorant, 
you're on the way towards 
being well-groomed. Your 
date will definitely approvel 








New Zenith pocket radio! It’s the most— 
the world’s most powerful radio of its size! 


Most powerful pocket radio of its size! 
Up to 300% more sensitivity from 
Zenith’s specially designed circuits. New 
inverted cone speaker for richer, fuller 
tone. Precision Vernier tuning. Non- 
breakable nylon case in maroon, white, 
or ebony. Dual purpose handle. Royal 
500D (shown above) $75.00.* 


A. Travels easy, travels light! This 27 
ounce, all-transistor portable radio fea- 
tures Vernier tuning for quick, precise 
station selection; ‘Zenith quality Alnico 
5 speaker for full, rich tone. Built-in 
Wavemagnet® antenna. In ebony, white 
or orange with gold color trim. Royal 
450, $59.95.* 


B. Now you can cat nap without over- 
sleeping! New AM clock radio with 
Snooz Alarmf timer calls you five times 
at 7 minute intervals after you shut off 
the alarm. Sleep Switch turns set off 
automatically. Long distance AM 
chassis. In four color combinations, AC 
only. C519, $39.95.* 


C. All-transistor clock radio—no wires, 
no cords. Operates on flashlight bat- 
teries! Has fine imported clock, Zenith 
long distance AM radio. Wavemagnet® 
antenna brings in even weak signals 
sharp. and clear. Nonbreakable cabinet 
in white and smart two-tone combina- 
tions, Royal 850, $85.00.** 


D. The Majorette—Zenith AC-DC .table | 
radio. [Features Zenith’s famous long 
distance AM reception. Zenith quality 
speaker with Alnico 5 magnet. Rich, 
full tone—yet the cabinet measures only ; 
514" high, 434” deep, and 934” wide. In! 
choice of white or maroon. Model B508, 
$19.95.* 


E. Stereophonic sound you can carry 
with you! Portable AC phonograph with 
remote speakers built into removable 
cover. Four Zenith-quality speakers in 
all. Dual channel amplifier. Plays pres- 
ent records, too. Dimensions: 9” high, 
1814" wide, 19” deep. In charcoal and 
white Durastron. Model BPS80, $129.95.* , 


More sensitivity, more tone, more good listening in all these Zenith radios 
and phonographs. And they look as good as they sound. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 
BEANE cuicaco 39, IWLiNols. 
The Royalty of television, 


stereophonic high fidelity instruments, pho- 
nographs, radios and hearing aids. 40 years 
of leadership in radionics exclusively. 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price without 
batteries. Prices and specifications subject 
to change without notice. **Price includes 
batteries. tRegistered trademark of clock 
supplier. 
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The quality goes in 


before the name goes on 








Bob Skinner taking a lead against Dick Stuart in a Pirate practice game. 


The Quick Buc 


ROM rags to riches—that’s the story 

of the Pittsburgh Pirates. After being 
buried in the cellar for years and years, 
the go-go-go Buccaneers really “went” 
last season. They rushed all the way up 
to second place, giving the champion 
Braves a lot of heartburn along the 
way. 

How did they do it? Well, they had 
more heroes than a Hollywood war 
movie. Fellows like Bob Friend,” Dick 
Groat, Vern Law, Bill Mazeroski, and 
Dick Stuart. But my oak-clustered fa- 
vorite was—Bob Skinner. 

When a “natural” like Mickey Mantle 
or Ted Williams or Hank Aaror. comes 
along, you expect eye-popping feats. 
They can hardly miss. 

But fellows like Skinner are different. 
They're the “ugly duckling” type you 
just have to root for. Starting with a 
minimum amount of talent, they must 
do it the hard way—with blood, sweat, 
and tears. 

Take Skinner, for instance. Every- 
thing came hard ‘for him, even hitting. 
Why, in his first season at La Jolla 
(Calif.) High School, he batted a measly 
.232. “If they picked the ball player 
least likely to succeed, it would have 
been me,” he cheerfully admits. 

The lanky first baseman—he’s 6 feet 


4 inches and weighs 190 pounds—had 
little else but determination. His field- 
ing was atrocious. He was a truck horse 
on the bases. And he couldn’t throw a 
ball farther than your sister can. 

Only one man thought he had any- 
thing. That fellow was Art Billings, the 
grand old man of the San “Diego sand- 
lots. He saw gdld where everyone else 
could see nothing but lead. 

It was Pop Billings who taught him 
to run, getting Bob to get up on his 
toes rather than run on his heels. Later 
on, the Pirate scout, Ray Welsh, showed 
him how to lengthen his stride. And 
now Bob is considered one of the better 
base runners in the National League. 

It was Manager Danny Murtaugh 
who helped his throwing. He taught 
Bob how to get rid of the ball quickly 
with no wasted motion. And that makes 
up for his weak arm. 

But the biggest miracle of all is the 
improvement in his fielding. When Bob 
came up to the Pirates, he was one of 
the worst fielding first basemen you 
ever saw—almost as bad as the current 
guardian of first, Dick Stuart. 

Bob’s first manager, Bobby Bragan, 
got headaches watching lanky Bob try- 
ing to surround a grounder or a thrown 
ball. It seemed he was all left feet and 


thumbs. Refusing to trust Bob either in 
the infield or outfield, he used him 
mainly as a pinch-hitter. 

When Danny Murtaugh replaced 
Bragan as manager midway in the 1957 
season, he inherited the headache. He 
watched Bob carefully, then made a 
bold move. He put him in the outfield 
as a regular. 

“Skinner has to play,” he said. “He 
could become a great hitter. I know he 
isn’t much of a fielder, but he isn’t go- 
ing to correct his mistakes sitting on 
the bench. He has to be out.there every 
day so we can watch him and work on 
the things he’s doing wrong.” 

That was one of the smartest moves 
Danny ever made. Even Skinner was 
amazed—and fearful. 

“When I was moved to the outfield,” 
he says, “it was pretty horrible. I don’t 
mind telling you I was scared. It got 
so bad I hated to go out there. It was 
a strange position and I was scared be 
cause I didn’t know how to make the 
plays.” 

But Bob, given his big chance, made 
good. Like a lot of other big, awkward 
fellows—Hank Greenberg and Lou Geb- 
rig come to mind—he did it on guts and 
work alone. 

No one ever worked harder at be- 
coming a good fielder. He’d shag flies 
for 45 minutes before every game, study 
the great fielders like Willie Mays, 
Duke Snider, and Richie Ashburn, con- 
stantly ask his managers and coaches 
for advice, and worked ‘ike a beaver. 

All this paid off. Bob will never make 
anyone forget Tris Speaker and Joe 
DiMaggio. But he’s now a big league 
outfielder. 

His hitting? Everyone has always 
liked his smooth, left-handed “cut.” It 
swings, man! His only trouble in the 
beginning was that his fielding was so 
bad it affected his hitting. He hated to 
ride the bench, and as a part-time 
player in 1956 he hit only .202. 

When his manager put him in the 
outfield to stay in 1957, he showed his 
appreciation by clouting a healthy .305. 
And last season—his first as a regular 
outfielder—he responded with a rousing 
.321. This was not only the best mark 
on the club, but the fifth best mark in 
the league. As a reward he was voted 
a starting berth in the All-Star Game. 

Bob admits his. greatest pleasure still 
comes from clouting the ball. A line- 
drive hitter, he isn’t noted for power. 


But he can really give the ball a ride 


when he meets it right. 

One of his biggest thrills came last 
season when he boosted a ball over the 
roof in Forbes Field. What’s so remark- 
able about that? It has been done by 
only four other players in history, two 
of them being Babe Ruth and Mickey 
Mantle! 

—HeErRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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ght here 


NE LLIE FOX* 


knows Wilson does it best! 


The runner breaks from first base with the pitch. 
The steal is on. Nellie Fox moves in to protect the 
base and take the throw. He sets himself to make 
the tag and for the jolt that’s coming. There’s the 
throw. Right here—where Little Nel needs it most 
—he knows that Wilson does it best! 

And you can have this same big league fielding 
confidence with a new Wilson glove. Like Nellie 
Fox and many great stars of baseball, be confident 
that you can “make the play”’ with real playing 
features like extra reach, no bounce out of the 
pocket, snap action and others. Put your hand in 
a Wilson glove and you too will know that when it 
comes to helping you field like a big-leaguer— 
Wilson does it best! 


Wilson gloves, and they’re 
all great, are available at 
your sporting goods dealer. 


Makers of the 
finest official 
balls for Little 
League, Pony 
League and 
Babe Ruth 
League. 


*Nellie Fox, star second baseman for 
the Chicago White Sox, is a member 
of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 


‘wa Wilson 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 





ACNECARE antibiotic action helps you 


ENJOY CLEAR SKIN AGAIN 


ACNECARE medicated foam for triple-action 
relief of acne symptoms... 


FIGHTS INFECTION: Potent antibiotic action plus four other medically 
proven ingredients favored by skin specialists help heal acne pimples 
and blemishes while fighting infection. 

HIDES BLEMISHES: Greaseless, flesh-colored foam forms an invisible 
veil, which completely and evenly hides blemishes while healing takes 
place. 

PENETRATES PORES: Exclusive million-bubble action allows the 


medication to penetrate down into pores, right where pimples start. 


Acnecare Foam bubbles carry PARAL Oe 


medication right to source of ; . i 
pimples and blemishes. Apply (i 
Acnecare regularly 


= every morning, for.all-day concealment 
= every evening, for continued control 


AGNECARE 
Medicated Foam 


Ideal for men—no perfume odor 


Available at your drugstore *Trademark 





1959 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD 
WINNERS 
Division II—Black and White 
(Grades 10, 11, 12) 


The winners in Division I (Grades 7, 8, 
9) appear in Junior Scholastic, May 15. 


E—Portrait of a Person 


First Award, $100—Mark Wilson, 15, Lake Oswego 
H. S., Oswego, Ore. Teacher, Alice E. Brown. 


Second Award, $50—Helen Hightower, 17, West 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zimmer- 
man. 


Third Award, $25—Dan Bohimann, 17, West H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zimmerman. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Carren Cook, 17, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 

Nicholas De Sciose, 15, East Denver H. S., Den- 
ver, Colo. Teacher, William Koerber. 

Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 

Marcia Rossi, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 
Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 

Richard Zipper, 17, Mumford H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 


F—Birds and Animals 


First. Award, $100—also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
Messina. 


Second Award, $50—Philip Krum, 18, Sunnyslope 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Riley McBee. 


Third Award, $25—William Brevoort, 16, Stam- 
ford H. S., Stamford, Conn. Teacher, J. A. 
Fiorelli. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
John Brandt, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 
Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 
Mark Krastof, 16, Mumford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Stanley Ormsby. 

Robert Lewis, 17, Columbia H. S., Richland, 
Wash. Teacher, Francis Coelho. 

Mickey South, 16, Phoenix South Mountain 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Ted Akimoto. 


G—School or Community Life 


First Award, $100—F. Kurt Rolfes, 17, Lincoln 
H. S., Portland, Ore. Teacher, A. Milkes. 


Second Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
Messina. 

Third Award, $25—Helen Hightower, 17, West 
H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Richard Zim- 
merman. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Laird S. Brown, 17, Kent State University 

School, Kent, Ohio. Teacher, James Waick- 
man. 


Mike Cannon, 17, Dodge City Sr. H. S., Dodge 
City, Kans. Teacher, Leo J. Kirk. 





Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 

F. Kurt Roifes, 17, Lincoln H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Teacher, A. Milkes 

Sylvia Sendrey, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 


H—Sports 


First Award, $100—Peter Appleton, 17, East H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, William Koerber. 


Second Award, $50—James McBride, 17, Tucson 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 


Third Award, $25—Dick Rudin, 18, Wm. Horlick 
H. S., Racine, Wisc. Teacher, Ernie Mahike. 
Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Roy Inman, 17, Wyandotte H. S., Kansas City, 
Kans. Teacher, Frank W. Naylor. 
Robert Peterson, 16, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 
Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy 
Ronnie Sherman, 16, Cleveland Heights H. S., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Teacher, Peter P. 
Szemersky. 


Paul Stuhler, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 


Teacher, C. W: Jasmagy. 
Richard Voikin, 17, David Mackenzie H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Jane Kilgour. 


I—Scenes 
First Award, $100—Harold Hartley, 17, North- 
ville H. S., Northville, Mich. Teacher, Florence 
Panattoni. 


Second Award, $50; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $50, and Sylvania Supplementary 
Award, $25—Fred D. Wahistrom, Jr., 17, Green- 
wich H. S., Greenwich, Conn. Teacher, Arnold 
Thurm. 


Third Award, $25—Irving Thomas, 16, Las Lomas 
H. S., Walnut Creek, Calif. Teacher, C. A. 
Montgomery. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Stephen Johnson, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, 
Calif. Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 

Albert Peyron, 17, Tucson H. S., Tucson, Ariz. 
Teacher, Harry A. Goldstein. 

Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles H. S., The Dalles, 
Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hogerton. 

Irving Thomas, 16, Las Lomas H. S., Walnut 
Creek, Calif. Teacher, C. A. Montgomery. 

Lawrence Weinreich, 17, Metropolitan Voc. 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Saltz- 
man. 


J—Still Life 


First Award, $100—Tracy Henry, 17, Alliance 
H. §S., Alliance, Ohio. Teacher, Leland H. 
Whitacre. 


Second Award, $50; also Ainsco Supplementary 
Award, $50—Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of 
Industrial Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph 
Messina. 


Third Award, $25—Freda Mason, 16, Riverside 
H. S., Painesville, Ohio. Teacher, Roger Stanley. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Tom Anderson, 16, North H. S., Oilcale, Calif. 
Teacher, Jack H. Bowles. 

Harry Eisenberg, 17, School of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 

Allan Greene, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 

Dave Lindelof, 17, Santa Rosa H. S., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Teacher, Lloyd Wasmuth. 

Randy Silver, 16, Alex. Hamilton H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Lois Vinette. 








THEY’RE MAKING THIS MACHINE ACT 
LIKE A COAST-TO-COAST TV SYSTEM! 


They’re Bell System engineers with some good ideas about 
better transmission of television pictures. 


Naturally they want to test these ideas. But to build 
model transmission systems in the laboratory would take 
a lot of time, and cost a great deal of money. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has found a way to save 
that time and money—and get the ideas tested. A huge 
computer is wired to behave just like a complete new TV 
system! Every feature of a television picture is translated 
into numbers that the computer understands. After their 
journey through the computer the numbers are turned 
back into the picture, and the engineers study it to see 
what’s happened to it: 

If the picture comes out blurred, or distorted, they 
know what to correct. And the computer can help them 
test the transmission of sound as well as pictures. 


Making computers behave like television systems is 
another way the Bell System keeps improving communica- 
tions. By holding down costs, and saving time, many more 
new ideas can be tested than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Division I1I—Color Transparencies 
(Grades 7 through 12) 


K—Portrait of a Person 

First Award, $100; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—David Gitlitz, 16, Binghamton 
Central H. S., Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, John 
W. Gable. 

Second Award, $50—Raymond Hotta, 17, St. 
Anthony Boys H. S., Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. 
Teacher, Bro. Allen Delong. 

Third Award, $25—Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hoger- 
ton. 

Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Robert Barrett, 15, Belleville H. S., Belleville, 
N. J. Teacher, James A. Chiara. 


John Buchner, 17, Albany Union H. S., Albany, 
Ore. Teacher, Robert Haberly. 

David Goldstein, Evanston Twp. H. S., Evanston, 
ill. Teacher, J. J. Cochrane. 

Raymond Hotta, 17, St. Anthony Boys H. S., 
Wailuku, Mavi, Hawaii. Teacher, Bro. Allen 
Delong. 

William C. Lois, 18, Schoo! of Industrial Art, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Joseph Messina. 


L—Scenes 
First Award, $100—Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Noncy 
Hogerton. 
Second Award, $50—Ronald Chase, 18, Laguna 
Beach H. S., Laguna Beach, Calif. 





Teen-Age Blemishes Clear Up 
Faster This New Cuticura Way 


Softens, Brightens Your Skin 

Teen agers everywhere, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of doctors, report pim- 
ples and blackheads quickly relieved— 
often in just a few days. At the same 
time your skin is made ever so much 
lovelier—softer, smoother, fresher. 


Get the Full Treatment 

1 Lather-massage a full minute night 

and morning with superemollient, 
Cuticura Soap. This is 
important to cleanse and 
condition skin properly. 


2 Smooth on Cuticura Ointment nightly 
to soften and gently stimulate your skin 
as it effectively helps relieve pimples, 
blackheads, dryness. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast! 


3 Apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid to 
trouble spots during the day to cleanse 
antiseptically, control oiliness, check 
bacteria, dry up pimples fast, speed 
healing, cool and refresh your skin. 
Buy all three at leading drug and toiletry 
counters. In Canada also. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. 


( uticura 


World’s best known name in skin care 





Third Award, $25; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Stephen David Beller, 17, Alex. 
Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, 
Lois Vinette. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

Car! Geisler, 16, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo Kaufman. 

Charles Klekamp, 18, Purcell H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Brother Fred Hiehle. 

Pamela Quayle, 17, Barrington H. S., Barring- 
ton, Ill. Teacher, Win Jones. 

Gene Robinson, Jr., 15, Robbinsville H. S., 
Robbinsville, N. C. Teacher, Mamie Hooper. 

Lawrence Weinreichy 17, Metropolitan Voc. 
H. S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Saltz- 


man. 


M—Still Life 
First Award, $100—Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles 
H. S., The Dalles, Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hoger- 


ton. 


Second Award, $50—Carl Geisler, 16, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo 
Kaufman. 


Third Award, $25; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $25—Leonard Balbus, 16, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leo 
Kaufman. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 

William Benoit, 19, Wm. A. Wirt School, Gary, 
Ind. Teacher, Nick Menenhis. 

John Dobbs, 16, East H. S., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Teacher, Rose Santi. 

William Menrath, 16, Purcell H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Bro. Fred Heihle. 

Frank Seufert, 16, The Dalles H. S., The Dalles, 
Ore. Teacher, Nancy Hogerton. 

Mark Wilson, 15, Lake Oswego H. S., Oswego, 
Ore. Teacher, Alice Brown. 


N—School of Community Life 
First Award, $100; also Ansco Supplementary 
Award, $100—Paul Stuhler, 17, Helix H. S., La 
Mesa, Calif. Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 


Second Award, $50—Jerry Anderson, 18, Albany 
Union H. S., Albany, Ore. Teacher, Robert 
Haberly. 


Third Award, $25—W. Randall, 17, Ithaca H. S., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Principal, F. Bliss. 


Honorable Mention: Ansco Film 
Wilma Bryant, 18, Deer Park H. S., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Teacher, Kenneth Hendricks. 

Myron Persoff, 18, Palm Beach H. S., West 
Palm Beach, Fla. Teacher, E. T. Robinson. 
Gene Robinson, Jr., 15, Robbinsville H. S., 
Robbinsville, N. C. Teacher, Mamie Hooper. 
Paul Stuhler, 17, Helix H. S., La Mesa, Calif. 

Teacher, C. W. Jasmagy. 
Lawrence Weinreich, 17, Metropolitan Voc. H. 
S., New York, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Saltzman. 


For winners in DIVISION IV (Grades 
7, 8, 9) see Junior Scholastic, May 15. 


SPECIAL' AWARD for all-around ability in flash 
photography, three cases of Sylvania Blue Dot 
flashbulbs: Sarah Joynson, 13, James Madison 
Jr. H. S., Tampa, Fla. Teacher, Anne Owings. 


THE CHARLES BESELER SUPPLEMENTARY AWARD 
—Enlarger and Darkroom Kit: 

To the school with the largest number of na- 
tional award-winning entries—Helix High 
Scheol, La Mesa, California. 

To the school with the largest number of entries 
in the national judging—School of Industrial 
Art, New York, New York. 
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New releases coming your way in 
time for summer vacation . 


Hard-Cover Editions 

Great Train Robberies of the West, 
by Eugene B. Block. Here’s a detailed, 
colorful account of celebrated railroad 
robberies that somehow -seemed to 
thrive in the brawling West. (Coward- 
McCann) $5.00 

Friends and Enemies, by Adlai E. 
Stevenson. Personal observations made 
during a 7,000-mile trip through Russia 
by the two-time presidential candidate; 
photographs. (Harper) $2.95 

Start ’em Sailing!, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. An easy-to-use beginner’s man- 
ual on how to sail a small boat; photo- 
graphs and diagrams. (Ronald Press) 
$4.00 

Miss Gail, by Helen Markley Miller. 
16-year-old Gail, orphaned during the 
struggle of Idaho’s 1862 gold rush, 
finds romance and maturity. (Double- 
day) $2.75. 

The Rock-Hunter’s Field Manual, by 
D. K. Fritzen. A guide for amateurs in- 
terested in observing and classifying 
rocks; illustrated. (Harper) $3.50 

Walk With Peril, by Dorothy V. S. 
Jackson. Well-paced, adventure tale 
of a young Welshman’s struggle to pro- 
tect King Henry V from harm. (Put- 
nam) $3.95 

The Great Decision, by Michae] Am- 
rine. Dramatic behind-the-scenes ac- 


count of the tense months just before | 


Hiroshima and the age of atomic war. 
(Putnam) $3.95 


Paperback Editions 

The Crucible, by Arthur Miller. This 
famous Broadway play recreates a grim 
episode in American history—the Salem 
witch trials. (Bantam) 35¢ 

The First Christian, by A. Powell 
Davies. With the aid of modern scholar- 
ship, the author tells the life of St. Paul. 

Mentor) 50¢ 

*Beachheads in Space, by August 
Derleth. S-F fans, take note of this col- 
lection of seven exciting science fiction 
stories. (Berkeley) 35¢ { 

*The Hanging Tree, by Dorothy M. 
Johnson. Strong characters and fast ac- 
tion mark these top-notch Western 
stories. (Ballantine) 35¢ 

The Octopus, by Frank Norris. Classic 
account of America’s growing pains, 
as the rolling Western plains are con- 
quered by the wheat growers. (Ban- 
tam) 50¢ 


*A May-June Teen Age Book Club Se- 


lection. 














Place: 


Madison Square Garden 


Date: 


February 12, 1958 


Match: 


Gonzales vs. Lew Hoad 


Player: 


Pancho Gonzales, winner of the 
World’s Professional Tennis 
Championship for the sixth con- 
secutive time, and a member of 
Spalding’s Tennis Advisory Staff. 


Hard overhead smash, 


Racket: 


A Spalding Pancho Gonzales 
Autograph Model—$24.00. The 
only racket Pancho ever uses. 
(You can own a fine Spalding 
Pancho Gonzales Signature 
Model—strung with rugged 
“Multi-Filament” Nylon—for 
only $12.45.); 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





Delivery from Pain 
(Continued from page 15) 


Physicians now had a choice between 
getting their patients too drunk on 
liquor to know what was happening, or 
using terrible compression clamps. More 
and mwre people were unwilling to 
have surgical work done, because the 
patient usually died anyway’ from 
shock or infection. They preferred 
death. w:thout the added torture of sur- 
gerv beforehand. 

If the world had listened to Sir 
Humphrey Davy in 1800, it could have 
had effective anesthetics years before 


it did. Sir Humphrey became aware of 
the intoxicating effects of nitrous oxide, 
while studying gases. He also knew 
that it killed pain, because he used it 
to deaden the sensations of an erupting 
wisdom tooth. 

Realizing the possibilities of this 
new gas, he published his findings in a 
paper—but nobody paid any attention. 

In the 1830’s, mesmerism and hyp- 
notism were used as surgical anesthet- 
ics. Needless to say, those methods 
were not effective, as the outcome was 
never certain. 

Meanwhile, in the 1840's, in many 
parts of the United States “ether frolics” 





Medel 165 — 
luxury lightweight 


there’s a '59 


Economical Hummer 


Harley-Davidson Lightweight 


A Harley-Davidson Lightweight is more 
than just low-cost transportation. The 
Hummer and 165 more than solve any “get- 
ting there” problem — work, school or play. 
Equally important, they also teach any boy 
safety, responsibility and self-reliance . . . 
and that’s something both boy and parents , 
appreciate. See your Harley-Davidson 
dealer and test ride one of these easy-to- 
own lightweights. One ride and you'll de- 


cide — it's Harley-Davidson for '59 


Harley - Davidson 


HARLEY-DAVIOSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 





eve 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 5S Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the 
(0 Hummer, [jj Model 165. 


Nome 





Address. 





City. 
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became popular. At these parties, a 
person would inhale ether, while every- 
one watched his antics. For example, a 
dignified, middle-aged gentleman who 
had inhaled ether might suddenly be- 
gin to dance around, laughing, clown- 
ing, and trying to kiss all the girls. 

Scene of some of these “ether frolics” 
was the home of Dr. Crawford Long, 
a young country doctor in Jefferson, 
Georgia. Dr. Long noticed that people 
under the influence of ether. felt no 
pain from the falls which they fre- 
quently sustained. 

Dr. Long persuaded a friend, James 
Venable, to take ether during the re- 
moval of two tumors from the back of 


| his neck. Not realizing that he was 


making history, Venable agreed. 

Thus, on March 30, 1842, the first 
painless surgical operation was _per- 
formed. It was entirely successful. But 
for some reason, Dr. Long did not re- 
port his experiment publicly. 

He used ether. again four or five 
times in as many years. When he final- 
ly published his discovery, it was too 
late. Another man had taken the public 


| honor of giving the first anesthetic to 


the world. 

A young American dentist by the 
name of William Morton had also be- 
come interested in ether. He experi- 
mented with dogs, fish, and insects. 

Twice, rather foolishly, Morton in- 
haled it himself when there was no one 
around to help him if anything went 
wrong. Fortunately, nothing did. But 
his wife was nearly frightened out of 
her wits one day when she opened the 
door of his room and found him lying 
on the floor with ether spilled around 
him. He was completely insensible to 
her touch or voice. 

As soon as he knew conclusively that 


| ether was a safe and effective anes- 


thetic for humans, he and a friend, Dr. 
Hayden, used ether to extract painless- 
ly a tooth from one Eben Frost. The 
cate: September 30, 1846. 

When this discovery was published, 
Boston and, indeed the whole country, 
rejoiced. As always in such cases, skep- 
tics appeared. They tried to discredit 
Morton, saying the whole thing was a 
hoax. In spite of this, Morton’s practice 
than doubled, and the world 
quickly accepted ether. 

The rest of the story of the great 
battle against pain is one of progress 
and improvement, of tightening the 
shackles upon the demon of pain. But 
it is principally the epic of these great, 
self-sacrificing men who first smothered 
the demon’s fiery breath. 

This was, indeed, “a victory not for 
today, not for our own time, but for 
another age and all time; not for one 
nation, but for all nations, from gen- 
eration to generation, as long as the 
world shall last.” 





Wer Mai 


Popular 

Love Is a Kick (Columbia). Any al- 
bum by Frank Sinatra is welcome, even 
though it may be“too hurriedly put 
together. Frankie some fine 
performances of good songs (The Con- 
tinental, You Do Something to Me, 
My Blue Heaven, etc.), but the “kick” 
of variety — especially different dance 
rhythms—just isn’t here. 


Folk 

Lonnie Donegan (Dot). The sounds 
of backwater America are strong in 
Lonnie’s voice and guitar—even though 
he is British! He offers a varied and 
colorful program (Whoa Back, Grand 
Coulee Dam, Times Gettin’ Hard, Boys, 
etc.) that is definitely worth catching. 
Note: Ain't No More Cane on the 


turns in 


Brazos, rarely sung nowadays, is well 


carried here. 


Jazz 

Here Is Chris Barber (Atlantic). The 
“Petite Fleur” group has a winning LP 
by trombonist Barber and an assort- 
ment of London jazzmen (including 
Lonnie Donegan on a two-beat banjo!). 
Good solos abound on Hush-A-Bye (a 
Barber original), Doin’ the Crazy Walk, 
and Willie the Weeper. Also, dig Trom- 
bone Cholly with a great Dixieland 
vocal by Miss Ottilie Patterson 


This Is Pat Moran (Audio Fidelity). 
Another showcase album, this time by 
a young lady and her jazz trio. Pat joins 
the long line of fine women jazz pianists 
that began with Lil Armstrong and 
Mary Lou Williams and today includes 
Marian McPartland and Barbara Car- 
roll. Catch Makin’ Whoopee, I Could 
Have Danced All Night, and Yester- 
days. Nice, sounds. 


Classical 

Gaite Parisienne/Gayne Ballet Suite 
(RCA Victor). Listening to this new 
album is a good way to step into sum- 
mer. Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops Orchestra plunge into the gay, 
blustery, swirling music of Offenbach 
and Khachaturian and thrash about 
magnificently. Quite a pick-me-up. (*) 


Pick o’ the Pops 

Danny Kaye and Louis Armstrong 
swing with The Five Pennies Saints 
(Dot) . . . Kathy Linden’s Goodbye, 
Jimmy, Goodbye is a big hello for 
Felsted. . . Brook Benton (Mercury) 
hits with Endlessly. —Bos SLOAN 


(*) Good stereo version available. 














University Fashion— the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 


For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You’ll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 


Arrow Bi-Way— Wear the 
convertible collar open—it’s 
a sport shirt. Wear it closed 
with a tie, it’s a dress shirt! 
Available with short or long 
sleeves. White and colors. 


mf RROW first in fashion 











OU may not be able to predict 
what the. weather will be like this 
summer, but you can be one leap ahead 
of it. Beat the humidity and the heat 
by discovering the many ways there 
are to stay cool, fresh, and pretty! 
Your skin: To achieve a becoming, 
even tan when sunning, always protect 
your face and the exposed parts of your 
body with a suntan preparation—a lo- 
tion, oil, or cream. Pay particular atten- 
tion to sensitive areas, such as shoul- 
ders, nape of neck, and backs of legs. 
There need be no painful burning or 


Season in the Sun 


unattractive peeling if, before you sun 
yourself, you'll spread a suntan prepa- 
ration evenly over the skin. Repeat 
after each dip into the water. Always 
be sure to wear sunglasses when bask- 
ing in the sun. They'll cut out glare 
and keep you from squinting or frown- 
ing 

Your diet and health: A cold-food 
diet may be tempting on hot days, but 
a balance of warm and hot food is 
necessary to stimulate digestion. If you 





Which personality type are you? 


‘slinky Sue’? 
Stop that wiggly way of yours! 
Concentrate on improving your 
complexion. Boys go for girls 
who are sweet, fresh-looking, nice. 


‘Corner 
Cowboy’? 


Prefer shadowy headquarters 

to public places? 

Timid with other people? 

A blemished skin is apt to make you shy. 





; 
‘Knuckle Popper’ ? 


Your machine-gun technique with 
the knuckles may get attention, 
but a better way is to concentrate 


on clearing your complexion. 





oY 
‘Mighty Magnet’? 
You've got real pull because 
you're sweet, pleasant 
to be with. A lovely cared-for 
complexion adds to your charm, too! 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more “12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM. 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 

cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 

Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 

trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. No 

pillow stains. (Smart sacl: 

young men use it after — Noxzema | 

shaving to help heal razor : 

rash!) Get a jar today. 





tire easily, do this: Get as much shut- 
eye as you can—at least eight hours 
every night—and that energyless, wilted 
feeling will go away. Summertime is 
outdoor fun time, but don’t wear your- 
self to a frazzle. Rest and read a while. 

Your hair: Fresh air and sun, in 
moderation, are just the tonics that the 
hair needs after the dampness and rain 
of spring. Naturally, too much sun may 
result in dryness, split ends, and bleach- 
ing. If the hair is dry, use a special 
shampoo for dry hair. If ends split, too, 
lubricate them by regular brushing and 
by using a hair cream. If you wear 
bangs, keep them short. To make hair 
easier to manage and lovelier to look 
at, give yourself a home permanent. 

Your daintiness: Two, even three, 
showers or baths a day may be neces- 
sary to keep you feeling and smelling 
good. Have your soap, washcloth, back- 
brush, and small brush handy. When 
you wash, wash all of you, underarms 
included. Soak the long-handled back- 
brush with soap and water; reach 
back, rub, and wash your back briskly. 
This is a good preventive for back acne 
and blackheads. 

Follow a bath or shower with a 
fresh-smelling taleum or cologne. Rub 
hand lotion on hands and elbows. Then 
pay special attention to the area where 
you perspire most—the armpits. To 
avoid underarm odor, use a deodorant, 
or a deodorant which is also an anti- 
perspirant. The latter will temporarily 
restrict the flow of perspiration. Apply 
it after your bath. There are many 
types to choose from—creams, roll-on 
applicators, stick forms, sprays. Wear 
fresh lingerie every day and keep sum- 
mer cottons clean and well pressed. 
You'll not only look better, but you'll 
feel more self-confident. 

Your feet: When you romp around 
on the beach barefoot and when you 
wear open-toed sandals, thé view of 
your feet should be attractive. Make 
sure your toenails are manicured, rough 
spots and calluses smoothed with 
pumice. If your feet perspire heavily, 
massage them with rubbing alcohol 
after they’ve been washed thoroughly. 
Then apply hand lotion and use a de- 
odorant powder or an antiseptic pow- 
der. Change your stockings once a day; 
don’t wear the same pair of shoes every 
day. 

Your face and fragrance: Change 
your powder and lipstick more fre- 
quently on hot days. If you'll keep 
cologne in the refrigerator, it will be 
delightfully cooling to use. Carry a stick 
cologne in’ your purse, and dab it on 
your wrists and temples now and then. 

Have a “real cool” summer! 
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Listening 


Show of the Week: As~a follow-up to 
its successful “America Pauses for 
Springtime” show, CBS-TV will present 
a similar program on Monday, May 18. 
Called “America Pauses for the Merry 
Month of May,” the show will star 
contralto Marian Anderson, comedian 
Art Carney, and dancer Carol Haney. 


>» Bob Hope appears again on NBC- 
TV, Friday, May 15, with singer Rose- 
mary Clooney and golfer Sammy Snead 
as guests. 

> A special film, “Our Man in the 
Mediterranean,” is scheduled for NBC- 
TV's Kaleidoscope on Sunday, May 17. 
Newsman Dave Brinkley filmed it in 
eight countries. 

>» On Monday, May 18, ABC-TV’s 
Voice of Firestone will come from 
Boston. It will feature the Boston Pops 
Orchestra and soloists Dorothy Kirsten 
and Thomas L. Thomas. 

» Pat Boone returns the visit of the 
Annapolis Glee Club to his ABC-TV 
show on Thursday, May 21. He'll take 
his whole program to the U. S. Naval 
Academy. 

> The last DuPont Show of the Month 
is scheduled for Monday, May 25, over 
CBS-TV.. They're doing Herman Mel- 
ville’s “Billy Budd,” a dramatic ac- 
count of a young British sailor’s trial 
for killing a brutal officer. 

> Now let’s look ahead: 

CBS-TV’s “Holiday, U.S.A.” is sched- 
uled for Wednesday, June 3. It is an 
hour-long music - and - poetry program 
saluting the legends and scenic beauty 
of rural America. Walt Whitman‘s 
poems ‘will be featured along with 
music by Burl Ives, young Eddie 
Hodges, and others. 

There'll be baseball all summer long, 
of course. Orn August 28, 29, and 30, 
NBC-TV presents a special tennis pro- 
gram featuring the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round. 

Summer replacements offer new tal- 
ent and personalities as the regulars 
take a rest. On May 20, English co- 
median Dave King will take over NBC- 
TV’s Kraft Music Hall for the summer. 
Filling in for Dinah Shore on NBC-TV 
beginning June 7 will be Janet Blair 
and John Raitt and, occasionally, Doro- 
thy Kirsten. 

And that’s the cream of the crop. 
Have a wonderful summer and don’t 
spend all of your time watching tele- 
vision. Save it for the rainy days. 

—Dick KLEINER 
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‘Congratulations 


School of Industrial Art 
New York City, New York 


Helix High Schoo! 
La Mesa, California 


WINNERS 


of the 


BESELER 
“DREAM 
DARKROOM” 


in the 
1958-59 
Scholastic 
Photo 
Awards 











Now, students in these winning schools can 
be real photographers . . . not just picture- 
takers, but picture-makers! You can, too, 
with your own Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit 
that contains the world famous Beseler 23C 
enlarger — rated tops — and all the equip- 
ment you need to set up a modern darkroom 
for home, school or club. It readies you to 
enjoy all the fun of photography and to even 
earn money, right from the start! 


In addition to the superb Beseler 23C en- 
larger, the Dream Darkroom Kit contains 
over 22 components including: 4” Beslon 
lens, 35mm, 214 x 24% and 244 x 344 Nega- 
tive Carriers, 8 x 10 Easel, Enlarger Cover, 
Varigam Filters, Varigam Paper, 3—8 x 10 
Trays, Developing Tank, Film Developer, 
Paper Developer, Fixative, Film Clips, 
Tongs, Graduate, Safelite, Film Squeegee 
and Drying Blotters. 

The Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit, the only 
one of its kind in the world, saves you 
$100.00 from the total price of its com- 
ponents if purchased separately. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
“FUN IN THE DARKROOM” 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
222 South 18th Street, East Orange, WN. J. 


Please send me FREE booklet, “Fun in the 
Darkroom.” 








Zone___State. 
©1959 Charles Beseler Company 
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Science and Invention 


By Sharon Thomas, St. Charles High School, St. Mary, Ky. 


*Starred words refer to scientists and inventors 
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Students are invited 10 10 


submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject. 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 









































include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzie on page 51. 




























































































* 1. American physicist who made basic 
discoveries about electromagnets. 
5. Inventor of the telegraph. 
. He invented the rotary printing press. 
2. Tolstoy wrote _______. and Peace. 
. Three feet equal this (abbr.). 
. A clergyman (abbr.). 
. He invented the six-shooter (initials). 
. He slept for 20 years ( first name). 
. Applaud. 
. Tibetan ox. 
2. Opposite of down. 
24. Craft. ’ 
. Author of Adam Bede ( initials). 
. Number of fingers. 
. He perfected the vacuum tube, ____ 
De Forest. 
. Set again. 
Nicknamé for Lawrence. 
. Inventor of cotton gin (first name). 
. Organization of teachers and parents 
(abbr.). 
. George Washington Carver was born 
in this country (abbr.). 
. Exclamation of surprise. 
2. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 
3. Our favorite uncle. 
. To keep people warm, Ben Franklin 
invented this. 
5. He invented the safety-brake elevator 
(initials ). 
. Ike’s predecessor (initials). 
. East northeast (abbr.). 
. Bureau (abbr.). 
. Scottish cap, ______-. O’Shanter. 
. Ruler of Red China, — Tse-tung. 
. First American-built locomotive was 
constructed by ____-_-__. Cooper. 
. Westinghouse invented the air 


* 2. First American to patent a sewing 


machine, lias, __owe ( initials ). 


3. Either, or; neither, _.__ 
- Second note of the musical scale. 
3. One of the brothers who made the 


first successful airplane (initials). 


. Beam of sunlight. 
. Senior (abbr.). 


9. Inventor of the reaper, 


McCormick. 


. This American invented our first steel 


plow. 


. U. S. Secretary of the Interior from 


1933-1946, Harold 


5. Incline downward. 

. Royal Health Association (abbr.). 

. Animal doctor (abbr.). 

. Droop. 

3. He pioneered in substituting AC cur- 


rent for DC current. 


. Pullman invented the sleeping car, 


famous for its upper —________.. 
A golf ball is placed on this. 


. Former name of Indonesia (abbr.). 
9. Once around the track is a 

. Long period of geological time. 
3. Overgrown with bushes. 

5. Bell invented this (colloq.). 

. Around. 

. Seated oneself. 

. Homonym for eight. 

. Hail and farewell, atque vale. 
2. Inventor who taught speech for the 


deaf (initials). 


. You belt a baseball with this. 
. American Automobile Assn. (abbr.). 
. Inventor of the incandescent light 


bulb (initials). 


52. The Pine Tree State (abbr.). 
3. Mister (abbr.). 
. All right (slang). 
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Wii iTops, don’t miss. “MMGood. 
Mi Fair. “Save your money. 


Wi“ IT HAPPENED TO JANE 
(Columbia. Produced and directed by 
Richard Quine.) 


Here’s a delightful comedy about a 
tug-of-war between a widow from 
Maine named Jane (Doris Day) and a 
wealthy railroad magnate (Emie Ko- 
vacs). Backed by her lawyer (Jack 
Lemmon), Jane sues the railroad when 
her shipment of lobsters spoils. When 
she wins, Kovacs decides to fight her to 
the bitter end. With the help of news- 
papers and TV programs, Jane’s cause 
becomes a national issue. Kovacs gives 
her Old 97, an ancient train that be- 
comes a sort of white elephant. But 
sv and her friends use Old 97 to de- 
iver lobsters. With amusing dialogue 
and a good cast, this comedy moves 
along at a fast clip. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


to the Winners of the 
3rd Annual 

MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Poster Contest 


P 
AMERICAN SH 


ERVE You. 


PRIZE 


$500 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 
Patrick B. Saturday 
ISAAC C. ELSTON SR. H.S. 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
Teacher: Miss Wilma E, Commer 


SERVE YOU 


PRIZE 


PRIZE 


$100 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 
Thomas E. Westfall — $50 U.S. SAVINGS BOND 
CENTRAL H.S. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA Helene Gianatiempo 
Teacher: Miss Nelle R. McGee NORTHPORT H.S. 


Patrick B,. Saturday's winning poster 
will appear on all U.S. mail trucks 


and in U.S. Post Offices May 18-22 


MMMTHE HOUND OF THE BASKER- 
VILLES (United Artists. Produced by 


Anthony Hinds. Directed by Terence 
Fisher.) 


Conan Doyle’s famous story has been 
made into an exciting English movie 
with a good cast and handsome Techni- 
color photography. Peter Cushing makes 
a fine Sherlock Holmes and André 
Morell is competent as Dr. Watson. 
Holmes is employed.to protect Sir Henry 
Baskerville (Christopher Lee), who has 
just inherited the Baskerville estates 
after the horrible death of Sir Charles. 
The mystery is compounded by many 
suspects, an escaped prisoner roaming 
the scary moors, and the eerie cry of 
a hound. The plot gets complicated, but 
provides plenty of thrills. 

—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi 'i“Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
wvvvEmbezzled Heaven (D); Diary of 
Anne Frank (D); The Unvanquished ( Apa- 
rajito) (D); The Shaggy Dog (C); Sleep- 

ing Beauty (A). 

“vvCry from the Streets (D); City of 
Fear (D); Green Mansions (D); Pork Chop 
Hill (D); Tempest (D); Black Orchid (D). 
“Island of Lost Women (D); First Man 
into Space (D); No Name on the Bullet 
(D); Villa! (W); Restless Years (D). 
Blood of the Vampire (D). 





4th Prize 


25 Winners 
$25 U.S. Savings Bonds 


EDDIE WAX 

Fresno, Calif. 

MIKE HICKS 
Lynwood, Calif. 
PAUL KAROLL 

San Francisco, Calif. 
MICHAEL DeNICOLO 
Chicago, Ill. 
VALERIE KRASS 
Chicago, Ill. 

MARY ANNE LUDWIG 
Wichita, Kan. 
EUGENE CROSS 
Baltimore, Md. 
JANE LEE KIEFER 
Baltimore, Md. 

BILL WESOLOSKI 
Detroit, Mich. 
MARCIA BERNSTEIN 
Detroit, Mich. 
HELEN HAMILTON 
Detroit, Mich. 
GERALD E. McDERMOTT 
Detroit, Mich. 
PATRICIA LOWARY 
Wayne, N. J 
HERBERT PERR 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALEX ENGMON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THOMAS C. KRAVIS 
Manhasset, N.Y. 


WILLIAM LEE 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
DAVE BERTELSBECK 
Cleveland, Ohio 
WILLIAM BEHL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
MARGARET KEHRER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ALICE FIRESTOS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
JAMES FALCONE 
Hatboro, Pa. 
DAVID REES 
Collegedale, Tenn. 
DAVID HUGGINS 
Maryville, Tenn. 
JAMES ALLISON 


Houston, Texas 


Honorable Mention 
25 Winners 
$10 in cash 


GABRIEL J. MONIGNOK 
Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska 
EUGENE RHODES 
Prichard, Ala. 

JOAN BECK 

Modesto, Calif. 
ROSEMARY E. LENAHAN 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

PHILIP ONG 

San Francisco, Calif. 


NORTHPORT, N. Y. 
Teacher: Miss Helen L. Alton 


— | - are 
Craig, C 

nonmnane ‘PASSARELLI 
New London, Conn. 
CAROL LEE BOGDANOFF 
Wilmington, Del 
HENRY STEPHENSON 
Washington, D.C. 
MICHAEL CESARONI, JR. 
Thunderbolt, Ca. 

GUY STUART 

Des Moines, lowa 
CAROLYN SUE ROBINSON 
Baton Rouge, La. 

RUTH E. FAIRWEATHER 
West Quincy, Mass. 
JOAN VAN VYNCKT 
Detroit, Mich. 

KATHY CRAMER 

St. Louis, Mo. 

JACK HOLAHAN 

St. Louis, Mo. 
KENNETH JENSEN 
Logandale, Nev. 

JERRY SCHUSTER 
Livingston, N. J. 

LYNN STINEHOWER 
Bayside, N. Y. 

ANCIL K. NANCE 
Portland, Ore. 

JUDITH FRANKLIN 
Portland, Ore. 

JOSEPH S. MECSE! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT JAEGER 
Conventry, R. I. 

PATTI WESTERFIELD 
Port Townsend, Wash. 
JAMES McLEAN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our thanks to all those who entered, and to their teachers. 
The 1960 contest announcement will appear in the pages of 


this magazine next September, 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, ship 
suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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or LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
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FREE literature is available on 
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it today! 
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COLLEGE and 
wa 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I am a high school Junior inter- 
ested in the field of cartooning.. What 
cpportunities are there in this field? 
Where can I get further information? 
—R. K., Bronx, N. Y. 


A. Cartoons—political, comic, serial, 
illustrative, and advertising aids - are 
some of the most popular features in 
most of our newspapers and periodicals. 
Cartooning requires artistic talent and 
a basic interest in people and their ac- 
tivities. For further information write 
to the National Cartoonist Society, 140 
West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. Consult 
Scholastic Magazines for schools. 


Q. I would like to prepare for a career 
as a marine biologist. What are the 
qualifications? What high school sub- 
jects should I take? Where can I get 
more information?—]. M., L. I. C., N. Y.; 
—R. O., Monessen, Penna. 


A. The biological sciences are con- 
cerned with the structure of living or- 
ganisms and with such processes as 
birth, growth, death, and heredity. The 
marine biologist concerns himself with 
the study of those living organisms 
(plant and animal) that inhabit the 
water (seas, bays, rivers, etc.). A career 
in this specialty requires intelligence, 
an ability to work with details, patience, 
and persistence. Your high schoo] course 
should include work in biology, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry. Employment 
opportunities exist in teaching, research 
with government agencies, and in pri- 
vate industry. A bachelor’s degree with 
a major in biological science is the 
minimum requirement for employment. 
The master’s and doctorate degrees are 
essential for advancement in the field, 
particularly for those interested in re- 
search. For further information, write 
to the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, 2000 P Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Q. What opportunities are there in 
photography? Where can I get further 
information on a career in photography? 
—J. A., Fort Pierce, Florida;—L. D., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


Children 


A. There are many opportunities in | 


the field of photography. Professional 
photography includes portraiture, com- 
mercial and industrial photography, 
advertising, press, and motion picture 
photography. Photo finishing, sales, and 
manufacturing are other possible fields 
of activity. Skills extend from those 
jobs requiring creative and _ sensitive 
abilities to those requiring mechanical 
and technical aptitudes. 

Make sure that you are aware of the 
difference between photography as a 
hobby and as a career. For further infor- 
mation write to the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y., for their 
leaflet, “Photography as a Profession.” 


Q. I am interested in teaching ele- 
mentary school in Europe to American 
whose fathers are stationed 
there in the Armed Forces. How can I 
prepare for this job? How many years 
of college are required? Where can I 
get further information?—M. C., Cresson, 
Penna;—J. A., Kaplan, Louisiana. 


A. You should prepare to meet the 
teacher licensing requirements in your 
state. This usually means a four-year 
course at a state teachers college, or 
other college or university. Consult with 
your college adviser as to the number 
and variety of education courses re- 
quired for licensing. The Armed Services 
operating the elementary schools abroad 
usually require their teacher-applicants 


to have some experience in teaching be- 4 


fore employment abroad. For further 
information write to the U. S. Corps of 
Engineers, 346 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y 











BEAUTY CULTURE 











Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Provessional Beauticians are 
in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
henDept. 5-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. cul 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 


and 
. Sradvenes qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 
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Congratulations: 


WINNERS OF THE 


CYA 


ESSAY CONTEST 


Senior Division 


Ist Prize ~ 


Lily Gin, Salinas, Calif. 


2nd Prize 


Carolyn Johnston, Arcadia, Kan. 
Veronica Lee Shattuck, Bay Village, O. 


3rd Prize 


Careen Schmidt, Decatur, IIl. 
Joyce Ebbers, De Witt, Nebr. 
Janet Stiff, Athens, O. 
Albert J. Furtwangler, Seattle, Wash. 


4th Prize 


Sandra Stump, Gary, Jnd. 
John Chandler, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Kay Southcott, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Margie Rosedahl, Frankfort, Kan. 
Diane Wicherski, New Bedford, Mass 
Patricia Gay, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Elizabeth Ebel, Tiffin, O. 
Julia Key, Adams, Tenn. 
Twyman Towery, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Carolyn Bishop, Charleston, W. Va. 


Our. thanks to all 
those who entered 
and to their teachers. 


OYA 


World’s most wanted portable 











EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT ‘SPECIAL SOMEONE 


65 for $1.98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

22" by 3%" on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshe> or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS. 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTO 


BOX 121+ BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN'14,_N. Y. 
ee 


Read This First 

Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in additien to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these ‘‘ap- 
—— stomps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the ‘‘approval” stamps you must poy 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address'on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful fo 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before aa 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait ct least two 
weeks for an onswer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Moga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


FREE! 107 BRITISH COLONY STAMPS. 
* All different, from Britain's far- 
flung colonial empire. Catalog value $2.50 
Free Stamp Magazine, Approvals. Send 10¢ for 
handling. Act now! NIAGARA STAMP CO.. 
St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 








GIGANTIC COLLECTIONF RE | 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British FREE! 


Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine al! 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage 


GRAY STAMP co., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. 


WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 
Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 








epee sPUTNIKS I & IIEDEE: 
a | BRUSSELS FAIR tives REE! 


ROCKET Flight, 


BALLOON, METEOR. Station, Radio Telescope, 

TV set, TV Station, Microscope, Microbe Hunter, BRUS- 
SELS FAIR SET showing puppets, etc. All this is yours 
Free, to introduce our bargain approval offers. EXTRA, 
48 PAGE STAMP DICTIONARY included. Send 10¢ to 
cover mailing « 


STAMPEX CO. Box 47-HSC, White Plains, N. Y. 


Fabulous colleetion of stamps showing 




















On June 26 both the U. S. and Can- 
ada will issue a separate commemora- 
tive with the same design appearing 
on each stamp. This joint issue will 
honor the official opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, a new 8,300-mile- 
long “ocean coast” for North America. 
For the first time, large ocean ships 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


MODI V 


UNITE STATES 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: VOIE MARITIME DU ST-LAURENT 


will be able to travel between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The new stamps, above, are identical 
except for lettering and denomination. 
Both stamps are red, white, and blue— 
the national colors of each nation. 

Shown on each stamp are two inter- 
locking links. They represent the part- 
nership and cooperation of the U. S. 
and Canada in building the Seaway. 
Also pictured are their national em- 
blems—the maple leaf of Canada, the 
bald eagle of the U. S. The back- 
ground shows an outline of the Great 
Lakes and of the St. Lawrence River. 

For first-day covers of the U. §&. 


Look your prettiest in 


BANDEAU & BOW! 


Look your best at height-of-season 
parties with bright, gay colored and 
smart black ribbon bows. Only Tip-Top 
makes such a complete selection. 


See them at your favorite 
variety, drug, super market. 


a 
1O> PUURRETS KOREENT GRAMS prOn none 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE FAMILY OF HAIR ACCESSORIES + TIP-TOP PRODUCTS COMPANY, OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


stamp, send _ self-addressed envelopes 
to: The Postmaster, Massena, N. Y. 
Enclose a postal money order to cover 
the cost (4¢) of each stamp that you 
order, For first-day covers of the Cana- 
dian stamp, send : self-addressed en- 
velopes to: The Postmaster, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Each Canadian first- 
day cover cost 10¢ (5¢ for the stamp, 
5¢ for postal service). Enclose a postal 
money order to pay for your covers. 

Reminder: On July 4 the U. S. will 
issue a stamp in honor of the new 
49-star American flag. You can order 
first-day Artcraft covers from: F.U.N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
N. Y. Each envelope will be red, .white, 
and blue to match the stamp. The 
covers cost 20¢ each. . —Tony Simon 








The Cause of It All 
A very thin man met a very fat man 
in the hotel lobby. 
“From the looks of you,” said the fat 
man, “there might have been a famine.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “and from the 


looks of you, you might have caused it.” 
The Balance Sheet 


Check the Gas 


Miamian Charles Silvers tells the sad 
story: of a spinster in his home town. 

Years ago she was jilted by a service 
station attendant. Today, 25 years later, 
the poor woman still can’t drive past 
the-station without filling up. 


E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Fix It 


Mechanic: “Madam, I’ve found out 
what is wrong with your car. You have 
a short circuit in your wiring.” 

Lady Motorist: “Well, very good, 


then. Go ahead and lengthen it.” 
Canadian High Life 


His Own Medicine 


An old man had the habit of always 
prophesying great calamities to his 
friends. One day he was predicting to a 
disgusted listener that a great famine 
was coming soon, and dolefully asked, 
“And what would you say, my friend, 
if in a short time the rivers in our coun- 
try would all dry up?” 

“I'd say,” was the tired answer, “go 


thou and do likewise.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Wrong Side Up 

An alarmed motorist stopped hur- 
riedly when he saw a young man stand- 
ing beside an overturned small sports 
car. 

“Anybody hurt in the accident?” he 
inquired. 

“There was no accident,” replied the 
young man calmly. “I’m changing a 


tire.” 
American Mercury 








All Clear! 


An American correspondent, proud 
of his first assignment to cover the 
Russian capital, was about to wire his 
paper that, during a big Soviet parade, 
“I stood within a throw of 
Premier Stalin.’ 

A Russian censor coldly informed 
him that the story would have to be 
changed to: “I stood near, I threw no 


stone s 


stone.” 


Rapid Advance 

The sea was calm and the captain 
decided it would be a good time to 
satisfy his cabin boy’s desire to take the 
helm. He pointed out the North Star 
to the boy, and gave him explicit di- 
rections to steer toward it all the time. 

For a while everything went well, 
but finally the young pilot got into 
difficulty. 

“Captain,” he called, “I've passed 
that star. Will you please come and 


pick out another?” 
Toronto Globe & Mail 


Not Yet! 


A man was recently given the job of 
convening a committee of some sort. 
One of his tasks was to telephone some 
12 members to advise them of the dates 
of meetings. The other day he was 
hard at it when on one call he was 
greeted by a deep and solemn voice. 

“Is Mr. Tom Whosit there?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” was the gloomy reply. 

“Do you expect him soon?” 

“I couldn’t say,” was the answer. 

“Well, when he comes in would you 
give him a message?” 

Then the voice replied: “That may 
be difficult.” 

The caller became a bit impatient. 
“Say,” he demanded, “just whom am I 
talking to?” 

“This,” said the lugubrious voice, “is 
the Jones Mortuary Parlors.” 

The Montrealer 


Smile Recess 
A struggling young lawyer and his 
wife were entertaining a number of 
guests, some of whom were rather high- 
brow, at a formal dinner-dance in an 
exclusive night club. After the dinner, 
when everyone entered the ballroom, 


the young hostess whispered to her hus- | 
band: “Let’s find a dark corner so I can | 


rest my face.” 


Magazine Digest | 





HAPPY VACATION! 

This is the final issue of the cur- 
rent school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 16 and will arrive in your 
school on or about that date. See 
you in September—we hope. Mean- 
while, to one and all, our best 
wishes for a happy summer vaca- 
tion! 











New Crop 

The city visitor was puzzled by, the 
farmer's actions. 

“Why are you running that steam 
roller over your field?” he asked the 
farmer. 

“['m going to raise mashed potatoes 
this season,” was the farmer’s reply. 
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WALLET SIZE 
25 PORTRAITS 


Send $1.00 with each graduation 
portrait, favorite snapshot or neg- 
ative for 25—2'/2x3' inch wallet 
photos. Made on double weight 
silk finish portrait paper. Original 
returned. Money back guarantee— 

9 60 for $2.00 — 100 for $3.00. 

GIANT SNAPSHOTS, INC. 
Dept. 43. Green Bay, Wis. 











Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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ie a MAN 


Active men use Mennen Quinsana Powder to stop Athletes 
Foot painlessly ... block its return. Heals maddening itch 
and peeling skin. Keeps feet dry, cool, comfortable. 

Free Travel Kit, Brushless or Lather creams. Send 25¢ for mailing 
and postage to: Mennen, Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown, N. J. 
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oy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


TEMS the season to be jolly, fa-la- 

la-la. .. . No, we're not daffy, 
and you haven't pulled a Rip Van 
Winkle by sleeping all the way to 
next December. It may be only May, 
with no snow predicted, but what 
could be jollier, merrier, or happier 
than the prospect of a season bask- 
ing in the summer sun? Hurry, 
up, though, time’s a-wasting. Be- 
tween now and the middle of June, 
when most school bells toll their 
final farewell, there’s lots to do. 


Q. Every summer my family goes 
away for two months to a lake. This 
was fun when I was younger, but since 
there aren't any people my age there, 
it’s pretty dull new. I'd like to stay at 
home, since my whole crowd will be 
around all summer. My best friend has 
asked me to stay with his family, but 
I’m afraid that my parents will be upset 
if I tell them that I don’t want to go 
with them. Can you give me some ad- 
vice on how to approach them? 


A. Thoreau may have found solitude 
at Walden Pond, but as far as you're 
concerned, a summer at Indian Lake is 
about as cheery as two months in a 
solitary cell. Times have changed since 
you were ten, and so have your in- 
terests. The fun of doing things with 
your family is not nearly so appealing 
as doing things with your friends. But, 
for your parents, summer is a time for 
the family to be together and do things 
that the busy year left no time for. 
Much of the pleasure of the lake and 
the summer will be lost for them if you 
don’t share it. 

In a situation where everyone can't 
be pleased, the best solution is to work 
for a comprémise: Perhaps it would be 
possible for you to spend part of the 
summer with your parents and part 
with Paul at his home. With this as 
your plan, talk frankly with your par- 
ents, but be diplomatic in the way you 
present your suggestion. Don’t empha- 
size the fact that you'll be bored at the 
lake. This is just as bad as telling your 
parents that they're boring company! 
Tell them that you're looking forward 
to a month with them, but with the 
gang planning lots of activities at home, 
you'd like to spend part of the summer 
with Paul. They're aware that your in- 
terests and activities have changed and 
they probably won't be surprised. If 


you show censideration and apprecia- 
tion for your parents’ feelings, it’s likely 
that they'll respond to your plan in 
the same way. 


Q. I'm a junior and I'm going steady 
with a boy who’s a senior. I was count- 
ing on going to the Senior Banquet 
and Dance with him, but he won't take 
me. Although seniors can ask anyone 
they want to at our school, the senior 
boys have decided to ask only senior 
girls. 1 don’t think this is fair since we 
are going steady. What do you think? 


A. You may be disappointed that 
Ted didn’t ask you, but you shouldn't 
be disappointed in Ted. When a boy 
chooses to do what he thinks is right, 
rather than what he may want to do, 
he deserves praises and not pouts. You 
know that Ted and Sam and 50 other 
boys haven’t decided on this course 
of action in order to disappoint you. 
Probably they did it because they think 
that the senior banquet should be a 
special occasion—for all the seniors, 
girls as well as boys. When Ted and 
his friends are being thoughtful and 
considerate, don’t spoil things by mak- 
ing it difficult for them. 

For the senior girls who aren't going 
out with boys in their own class, the 
dating field is pretty limited. Some 
of the girls might ask out-of-town or 
college boys, but if the senior boys 
don’t ask them to the banquet, many 
of the girls will have to stay at home. 
Hardly seems fair, does it, when it’s 
their banquet and dance, as well as 
the boys’? 

About this time, with the realization 
that they're doing things together for 
the last time, most seniors are getting 
pretty sentimental about the old class 
of ’59. They may have taken one an- 
other for granted for four years, but 
now, with depargure rapidly approach- 
ing, almost everyone feels a certain 
fondness for fellow classmates, amd a 
desire to spend the last few weeks 
doing things as a class. The senior 
banquet is an occasion, like commence- 
ment itself, that’s something special to 
the senior class as a whole. It’s a class 
celebration, not a private occasion for 
individual dates. Just as family celebra- 
tions, like Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
take precedence over your personal so- 
cial engagements, so does the banquet. 

If you're still reluctant to bow out 
of the banquet situation graciously, 
think ahead to your senior year—with- 


A Scholastic Magazines Cartoon 
“My history teacher says | have an ex- 
cellent memory, especially for holidays.” 


out Ted. If your senior boys decide to 
follow the example of the boys of ’59, 
the chances are you won't complain! 


Q. What's a good gift to give a girl 
for graduation? I always get stuck 
when I try to pick out a present for 
my girl and since I've never given a 
graduation present before, I'm really 
stuck this time! 


A. Your mind is as blank as it is 
when you hear those ominous words in 
math class—“surprise quiz.” Suddenly 
Shelia, an average gal when it comes 
to possessions, seems like the Queen. of 
Sheba to your harried brain: a girl who 
has everything. Don’t despair. There’s 
just no such animal as the woman- 
who-has-everything. 

Since graduation is a special once or 
twice in a lifetime occasion, you'll want 
to give a present that commemorates 
Shelia’s commencement, something that 
she can keep to remember the day. Any 
piece of jewelry fits into this category. 
If Shelia collects charms for a bracelet, 
a miniature calendar with date of her 
commencement engraved on it would 
make a very appropriate present. Or 
perhaps you'd prefer to give her a 
leather photograph album, marked with 
her initials, to make it more personal. 
If you want to be original, get some 
pictures of the gang (yourself included, 
of course) and put them in the album 
before you give it to her. If Shelia’s 
going away to school next year, a small, 
feminine alarm clock will get her off 
to class in the mornings. If she likes 
to read, a collection of stories or poems 
by her favorite author or poet would 
make a memorable gift. A more perish- 
able but“always welcome present for 
a girl to receive is a small bottle of 
perfume. In the same category, every 
girl gets excited about receiving flowers 
for any special occasion. A bouquet of 
roses or spring flowers, sent with your 
best wishes, will make the day extra- 
special. 








WHY GO ‘ROUND THIRSTY? HAVE THE 


irst-quencher! 


Copyright 1959 by The Seven-Up Company 
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There are dozens of ways to get thirsty. There’s one sure way to get unthirsty. That’s with 
7-Up! Seven-Up starts to quench with the first sparkling sip. And when you finish the 
bottle, there’s no come-back thirst, either. (Scientific fact: 7-Up removes the cause of thirst 
by restoring the natural flow of moisture in your mouth.) Just think—all that, and 

such fun to drink, too! “FREGH UP” WITH SEVEN-UP 














THE VERY NEW DEODORANT WITH HOLD-OVER PROTECTION 
This Is the Pitch: You're never still. You’re young, you're active, 
and... your perspiration glands work healthily. 24 hours a day is your 
speed. You haven’t got time for perspiration odor! 
This Is the Problem: You need a deodorant that doesn’t 


suddenly drop dead. Mennen knows it; Mennen solves it with Date-Line ...the 


first deodorant stick made especially for you. Date-Line is a 

cool, clean stick. No alcohol so it won’t sting... won’t dry out, either. 

This Is the Payoff: A special ingredient clings even after you 

bathe! If, heaven forbid, you get caught without your Date-Line—if you’ve 
been a date-liner regularly, you get hold-over protection for hours! 

This Is the Pretty Part: Because it’s for you, new Date-Line comes in 
four pastel colors: pink, blue, green, yeliow... only 79¢ 


PLUS TAK 


KEEPS YOU SWEET WHILE YOU’RE HAVING FUN! 





eautiful air 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 
It is important to use a shampoo made for your own individual 
hair condition. There are three Breck Shampoos. One Breck 
Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily 
hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the 
correct Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A 
Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 





. New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 Pn nney @ Red for dry hair Yellew for oily hair @ Blue for normal hair 


Enjoy Shirley Templi Slorybook over ABC-TV Network Monday, May 18, Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha” 


Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck Inc 
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Summer Conventions 

Here’s a program preview of some 
upcoming conventions this summer: 

May 17-20: National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, (Denver, Colo.). 
Theme: “The Family and the Grow- 
ing Personality.” Scheduled speakers in- 
clude Mrs. James C. Parker, PTA pres- 
ident; Mrs. Rollin Brown, chairman of 
the national committee for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth; Max Lerner, columnist and 
Brandeis Univ. professor; Martin Essex, 
president of the American Association 
of School Administrators; Ruth A. Stout, 
president of the National Education 
Association; and Marguerite Higgins, 
Pulitzer Prize-winning correspondent 
for the New York Herald Tribune 

June 21-27: American Library Asso- 
ciation, (Washington, D.C.) 


June 28-July 3: National Education 
Association, (St. Louis, Mo.). Theme: 
“Quality Teaching Opens Windows on 
the World.” More than 300 group meet- 
ings and general sessions are sched- 
uled. Among the listed speakers: NEA 
president Ruth A. Stout; Dr. Charles 
H. Malik, president of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly; Dr. Lee A 
DuBridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology; and AASA 
president Martin Essex. 

July 31-Aug. 7: World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, (Washington, D.C.). 

Aug. 17-21: American Federation 
of Teachers, AFL-CIO, (Minneapolis, 
Minn.). Listed speakers include AFT 
president Carl J. Megel; U.S. Senator 
Hubert S. Humphrey, Minnesota Dem- 
ocrat; and Minnesota Governor Orville 
Freeman. 


Artist’s rendering of Scholastic warehouse and planned office building 
at Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Architects are Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill. 
Turner Construction Company is general contractor. Plans for warehouse 
are based on engineering study by Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, and Barclay. 


Ground was broken last month in 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., for construction 
of new facilities to handle the growing 
volume of business for Scholastic Book 
Services and Scholastic Magazines. 

Today, with 12 magazines, three book 
clubs, and more than 300 full-time em- 
ployees, Scholastic has far outgrown its 
office quarters in midtown New York 
City, and book warehouse facilities in 


zl . & i Be, 
. £2 ic, 

Buffalo, N.Y. In order to meet the 
mushrooming problems caused by in- 
adequate, crowded quarters, which are 
incapable of handling Scholastic’s boom- 
ing growth, it was decided this spring 
to construct a single-story warehouse 
at Englewood Cliffs. The warehouse, 
with 73,000 square feet of space, will 
also house a branch of the Englewood 
post office. It will be ready Sept. 1. 


How States Rate 


How does one state compare will: 
another as far as education goes? 

If you want an easy answer, notes 
the National Education Association's Re- 
search Division in a new report, you'r 
due for a disappointment. 

“To date,” NEA points out, “no one 
has been able to analyze, assign ap 
propriate weightings to, and summa- 
rize in a meaningful way all the com 
plex factors that must be considered 
in placing a value on a state’s system 
of public education.” 

But many sets of statistics, studied 
together, “can be used as general in- 
dicators of educational quality.” 

State-by-state statistics on 60 factors 
affecting or indicating educational qual- 
ity are contained in the report. Among 

(Continued on page 2-T) 


Scholastic publisher M. R. Robinson 
(right) and senior vice-president G. 
Herbert McCracken, at ground-break- 
ing ceremonies at Englewood Cliffs. 


A ¢ 
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Later, on the same 15-acre site 
Scholastic will build a two-story office 
building. Here will be located the 
magazine and book processing divi- 
sions, IBM unit, cashier’s and account- 
ing offices. In announcing the building 
program, Scholastic publisher M.R 
Robinson said, “Now we'll be able to 
provide faster and more efficient ser\ 
ice to all our subscribers.” 
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HOW STATES RATE 





Continued from page 1-T 
the rankings reported 

First in grade achievement of adult 
population: Utah, With a median of 12 
vears of schooling per adult. Last 
South Carolina, with 7.6 years 

First in public school enrollment: Cal- 
ifornia (3,035,000 pupils). Last: Alaska 

10.000 ) 

First in the percentage of pupils at- 
tending non-public schools: Rhode Is- 
land, with 28.9 per cent of the school- 
re population Last: Utah (0.1) 

First in the average length of school 


term: Illinois (186.9 days). Last: Ariz- 
ona (165.2 days) 

First in average teachers’ salaries: 
Alaska ($6,400) Last: Mississippi 
($3,070). [See state-by-state salary 
chart in Scholastic Teacher, Feb. 6.] 

First in current expenditures for ed- 
ucation per pupil: New York ($535). 
Last: Alabama ($164). 

First in amount of state aid per pupil 
in average daily attendance: Delaware 
($403). Last: Nebraska ($20). 

First in percentage of students fin- 
ishing high school: Wisconsin (93.1 
per cent). Last: Mississippi (43.4 


per cent) 










if it’s worth recording, 
it’s worth putting on 


AUDIOTAPE! 


A tape recording is no better than the tape used to . 

make it. You can’t get first-class sound from second- 
ass tape. When you buy Audiotape, you know 

you’re getting the truly professional quality record- 

no matter which of the eight types you 

Audiotape 


ng tape... 


hoose. Remember, there’s only one 
the finest obtainable anywhere. And this 


quality 


single quality standard is consistent within each 
reel, uniform from reel to reel, type to type. It’s 
your assurance of getting all the sounds—from the 


tuba’s lows to the highest highs. 


Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
Cffices in Hollywood & Chicago 


























* Federal audio-visual , 
“% funds are provided . 
by Public Law 864! 
Is your school taking 
advantage? 














Film Conant Report 


A television film on “How Good Are 
Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports . 
based on Dr. James B. Conant’s report 
on the American high school—is being 
produced by the National Education 
Association. The half-hour documentary 
will be released in September. 

The production end of the film is 
being handled by former staff members 
of the “See It Now” program ovei 
CBS-TV. Sparking the operation as 
writer-director-producer is Arthur D 
Morse, Jr.. a prize-winning education 
writer. (Among his TV credits: “Ballots 
at Bear Creek” and “The Class of 59” 

Activities at two schools have been 
filmed by Morse and his crew—Oakland 

Calif.) Technical High School and La- 
bette County ( Kans.) Community High 
School—to highlight aspects of the 
Conant report. Actor Ralph Bellamy will 


be narrator 


Saturday Off? Nix! 


Swedish school pupils, to the amaze 
ment of many adults in the country 
have voted against having Saturdays off 





from class 

\ nationwide poll of 328,000 upper 
elementary and secondary — pupils 
showed that 72 per cent were in favor 
of. continuing the present six-day school 
week. Twenty-five per cent of the pu 
pils wanted a five -day week, and three 
per cent gave no preference 

Abolition of the six-day school week 
was not attractive to many students be- 
cause it would have meant fewei 
week-day sports holidays and shorter 
summer vacations. The poll—intended 
to be only advisorvy—was conducted by 
the Swedish State Radio and Education 
Ministry. It was run along the lines of 
an adult plebis¢ ite organized un 
der the Swedish Constitution for po 


litical que stions 


Integration Report 


The Virginia Legislature ended _ its 
special session after approving a pro 
gram designed to minimize integra- 
tion, but to permit a degree of local 
option 

The program prov ides local choices 
between accepting some integration in 
public schools and moving toward pri 
vate education. Program features: 
PPupil assignment to schools will con- 
tinue to be made until next March by 
the present state placement board. 
At that time, localities can set up their 
own pupil placement systems or use 
the state’s. , 
Scholarships will be provided for chil- 
dren preferring to attend private non- 
sectarian schools. These will be fi- 
nanced by the state and the localities 

















and will be worth up to $250 yearly 
per pupil. 
Compulsory school attendance will be 
at the option of the localities and the 
parents. 

Meanwhile, in other developments: 

Three Little Rock, Ark., high schools 
(Central, Hall, and Horace Mann) have 
withdrawn voluntarily from the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the regional accredit- 
ing body. Withdrawal was permitted 
under an association rule which states 
that “schools which find it difficult to 
meet the criteria of 
the association may voluntarily request 
the privilege of withdrawal.” All three 
schools have been closed since last fall 
in the local integration controversy 

The Delaware Board of Education has 
ordered public schools in the state to 


regulations and 


integrate pupils of all races gradually 
by one grade a year, starting with the 
first grade next fall. Forty of the state’s 
ninety-seven school districts have seg- 
regated schools. Most of these schools 
counties 


are located in the southern 


U.S. Eyes JD Aid 


Federal aid to educators—to help com- 
bat the rising tide of juvenile delin- 
quency—is being mapped by a U.S 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee. 

After an investigation of 
the problem, the 
ported that schools “have been sub- 
jected to juvenile depredations un- 
heard of in previous generations.” 

The unit said that youthful trouble- 
makers “had been foisted on the school 
inadequate com- 


extensive 
subcommittee __re- 


systems because of 
munity services and facilities to handle 
them, and because of families who can- 
not control their offspring.” 

Although last year’s outbreak of JD 
in the New York City schools attracted 
much attention, the subcommittee 
noted that the same problem exists in 
other cities and “will probably exist in 
many more cities in the future.” 

To meet the situation, the subcommit- 
tee said it was drafting legislation to 
help school systems “regain the initia- 


tive in handling not only their own, 


3-T 


problems but attendant problems of th 
community as well.” Under considera 
tion: Federal grants to states to set up 
local programs in the schools to detect 
pre-delinquents and provide remedial 
measures. 


Discipline Front 


A bill that would have permitted 
New York State teachers to use “rea 
sonable force” on pupils posing disci 
plinary problems, has been vetoed by 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. Sidestepping 
the question of whether he was for 
or against paddling problem 
Rockefeller said that he opposed over 
riding locai school board regulations by 


pupils 


legislation. 

Elsewhere, proponents of corporal pun 
ishment two local victories: The 
Stamford, Conn., school board gave its 
teachers authority to use corporal pun 
ishment, but only when both teachei 
and principal agree that other disci 
plinary means had failed, And the Akron 
Ohio, school board reaffirmed its policy 


won 


Youll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian)’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skvline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Pacific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
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permitting corporal punishment (also 
after a teacher-principal confab). 
Added the board: “Severity of punish- 
ment should fit the child rather than 
the offense and should be within the 


limits of good judgment.” 


Don’‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 

Why Are College Presidents Resign- 
ing?, by Anne W. Langman, in the May 
“McCall's.” Miss Langman explains why 
Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence, 
Lynn White, Jr. of Mills College, 
William E. Stevenson of Oberlin, Benja- 
min Wright of Smith, and Wilbur Jordan 
of Radcliffe, have quit. “The old tradi- 
tion of the college presidency meant 
an opportunity to extend and imple- 
ment knowledge by providing leader- 
ship. This is what these men believed 
they were to do; the trustees who 
chose them must have believed it, too. 
Today, the definition is out-of-date. Get- 
ting money has changed from a minor 
to a major responsibility, college ad- 
ministration has become big business, 
public relations requirements have mul- 
tiplied. Most important, there has been 
a striking shift in educational leader- 
ship; the faculty has taken over the 
heart of the matter.” 

Japan, Three Epochs of Modern Ed- 
ucation, by Ronald S. Anderson, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Education. 
This 219-page paper-bound study cov- 
ers Japanese educational philosophy, 
curriculum, methods, administration, 
supervision, textbooks, teacher educa- 
tion. Excellent professional background 
for any teacher; good source material 
for mature students reporting on vari- 
ous aspects of Japanese life. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. ($1.25). 

Africa South of the Sahara, a special 
issue of “The Atlantic” (April). A se- 
ries of articles, short stories, and poems 
on a continent in ferment. Authors in- 
clude Barbara Ward, Tom Mboya, John 
Scott. Eliot Elisofon writes about—and 
has a stunning series of photographs 
on—African sculpture 


In Brief 


PIn Canada, nearly 100  English- 
speaking teachers resigned from the 
Montreal Catholic School Commission 
when promised pay raises failed to ma- 
terialize. 

>The London (England) county school 
board has hired 30 hand-picked “com- 
mando teachers” for teaching jobs in 
difficult schools. The highly-trained 
group will get extra pay for the job. 


PWinners of classroom libraries for 
Scholastic Teacher book bazaar reports: 











Mrs. Robert Weatherwax, Middletown 
(Md.) Elementary School; Mrs. Edgar 
R. Erickson, librarian, Eldon Ready 
School, Griffith, Ind.; Mrs. J. W. Cloud, 
Albany (Tex.) Public Schools; Mrs. H.A. 
McDermott, librarian, Anita (Iowa) 
Community School; Mrs. Frank - S. 
Preston, the public schools of the Tar- 
rytowns, N.Y.; Mrs. Helen Mackay, 
South Ward Elementary School, Clear- 
water, Fla.; and Sister Mary Timothy, 
St. Mary’s H.S., New England, North 
Dakota. Winners will choose any 25 
books in the Reader's Choice cat- 
alog, plus one book from teacher’s list. 


Civil Service employes in New York 
City, including those who work for the 
Board of Education, are fingerprinted 
when they apply for their jobs. Now 
the city Board of Education is consid- 
ering extending this requirement to 
new teachers. Present members of the 
teaching staff would be affected only 
if they apply for examinations for su- 
pervisory posts. The board said the 
fingerprints would be “another means 
for careful screening” of new teach- 
ers, and hastened to add that the 
measure was “no reflection of concern 
over the moral character of those now 


teaching.” 


Council for Basic Education will pub- 
lish the results of its Basic Curriculum 
Study next fall (Atlantic-Little, Brown). 
In this study, “a dozen outstanding 
scholars” will list “what the average-to- 
good student, the country over, should 
know of the basic subjects—after 12 
years of schooling.” 


Martha Hecht, White Plains (N.Y.)° 


H.S. senior, is author of a brand new 
state law. As a delegate to a Hi-Y Youth 
and Government meeting in Decem- 
ber, she found that her model bill— 
designed to protect neglected children 
—was chosen most suitable for consid- 
eration by the legislature. It was intro- 
duced, amended, passed, and signed 
into law by the Governor. 


>The first 12 of a projected series of 
filmed lessons on the humanities is now 
being presented over Boston’s local 
Channel 2. More than 8,000 young- 
sters are taking the lessons, which deal 
with the plays Hamlet, Oedipus, and 
Our Town. Produced by the Council 
for a Television Course in the Humani- 
ties, the project has the backing of the 
Fund for Advancement of Education. 


Virgil T. Blossom, former Little Rock 
(Ark.) school superintendent has ac- 
cepted an appointment as superintend- 
ent of the North East Independent 
School District, San Antonio, Tex. He 
has just finished writing a book about 
Little Rock’s integration crisis, “It Has 
Happened Here.” It is being published 
this month by Harper and Bros. 
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Coaxial Teaching By STANLEY SOLOMON 


r —" . 7 


HAT IS coaxial teaching? It is the 


type of teaching you do when you 
ire separated from your students by 
hundreds of feet of coaxial cable. It is 
teaching by television that originates in 
leaves it. It is 


teaching that for some will be as new as 


your school and never 
ymorrow’s missile to outer space and 
vr others as fundamentally the 
; good teaching without the 


Already, 
suished from educational T\ 


cable. 
distin- 
originat- 


in-school TV as 
ng outside the school—is accepted in 

hundred 
town, Md., to points all over the map. 


over a schools from Hagers- 
It came to us at Linton last fall just as 
we settled down to spend our first year 
ina gleaming new $5,000,000 building. 

The problem we were given was this 
What 
with 


quires 


could be done over the cable 
a subject like English, which re- 
a peculiarly close relationship 
between teacher and student, and more- 
over requires methods not so easily 
lemonstrable as lab or shop work? 

That 
were others equally interesting: 
is it like to teach over TV? Is it 


sible to preserve the student-teacher re- 


there 
What 


pos- 


was the big question; 


lationship? How can you exploit TV’s 
idvantages? What equipment is needed? 
What changes in teaching methods are 


necessary? How do you get ready for 


television? 


> How is it set up, exactly? At Linton, 
one-half of the dramatic S room—an area 
about 27’ by 27’ 


This 


is used as the originat 
portion can be closed 
off by a plastic curtain built into the 
wall. Here, small TV cameras 
hardly larger than home movie cameras 


ick up the picture. Over built-in cable 


ing room 


two 


| 
to five receiving rooms goes the picture 


to be seen on 21” receivers. 

A small 
lows the 
ically 


cable. 


console with push-buttons 


director to shoot electron 
one ot over the 
Add floodlights on the 
ceiling and a few microphones and you 
have the Not at all like the 


paraphernalia so adroitly sidestepped 
by Alistair Cooke 


> How is the teacher-student relation- 
ship preserved? Receiving rooms invari- 
a “talk-back” circuit so that 
Linton, 


a microphone in 


two pictures 


eight 
“studio.” 


on Omnibus! 


tbly have 
students can ask questions. At 
students walk up to 
each rece Iving room to ask 
of the 
Che drawback is that the teacher must 


a question 
teacher in the originating room. 
repeat the question for evervone on the 
circuit. 


> What about discipline? Some schools 


leave students unattended in the re- 


Stanley Solomon teaches English at 
Linton H. S., Schenectady, N. Y 


same 


44. 
", 


With the barest minimum of equipment, half of a large classroom can become 
an ETV studio. At extreme left, the program director controls the picture going 


out to receiving rooms. 


Eight floodlights are mounted on the 


ceiling. There 


are two cameras, a “boom” microphone. In foreground, students observe production. 


ceiving rooms; others have merely a 
camera trained on them. At Evanston 
(Ill.) H. S. and Albany (N. Y.) Teach 
ers College, however, cadet 
take regulate the volume 


control and stand watch. Discipline is 


teachers 
attendance, 


no problem. At Linton, a regular teacher 


remains in the room. 


> Elaborate equipment? Your own spe- 
cial will costs. On 
equipment including seven cameras, 20 


needs determine 
TV receivers and special film projectors, 
Evanston spent over $30,000, with wire 
installation extra. But unless vour school 
is as large as (2.850) it is 
vou'll want such an elaborate 


Evanston 
not likels 
arrangement. Average installation runs 
$5000 to $20,000 (the 
Linton’s). 
rare. We 


equipment sturdy and reliable. 


from approxi 


mate cost of Maintenance is 


low. Breakdowns are find our 


> Are you expected to handle technical 
aspects? During the summer, we trained 
a few boys to handle the cameras; the 
head of the audio-visual department of 
the school acts as a program 
Evanston hired a full-time T\ 


engineer and two part-time students in 


system 


director 


terested in electronics. 


> What problems in lesson preparation? 
Biggest of all is the time it takes to get 
ready for the cameras, On top of my 
regular five-class day involving four 
preparations, I had to prepare for T\ 
about once every three or four weeks. 
For a TV lesson on Your Newspaper, 
I planned a day-by-day study guide in 
which I outlined the purpose of each 
day’s class work, activity expected and 
follow-up assignments; wrote up and 
duplicated three guide sheets for dis- 
tribution to all teachers and classes con- 
cerned; and created the lesson in the 
form of a simple script for the director 
(who wants to know only the simple 


order of events for the video part of the 
telecast; he’s not interested in the audio 
part). 

Added to tasks, I 
three flash cards for the lesson; verified 
through a 


these prepared 
that the camera could “see” 
pinhole in a newspaper the movement 
of the reader; 
prompted 
six students who were my dem- 


eyes of a student and 
(but not rehearsed word-for 
word 


onstration class on Camera. 


> Other problems: You give “oral cues’ 
to cameramen (“Now let’s look at this 
bulletin board”). You must not 
too rapidly, or the camera will make 
you look like a gazelle. That same cam 
you learn to 


move 


era will be the “person” 
look at and gesture to whenever you 
have the iloor. unless you have a class 


or a part thereof, in the studio with 


you. 


> What aids are especially effective? 
Albany Teachers College finds a Kodak 
illuminator helpful in lighting up pho 
tos for telecasting. Typewriting shows 
up well on the screen. I used a filmstrip 
on listening skills successfully. For Film 
Fare, we The River and Th 
Hunter and the Forest motion pictures 
although there was a slight flutter on 
the screen. (Equipment manufacturers 


telecast 


say special projectors are necessary to 


telecast movies. ) 


> In what ways do students participate? 


In connection with reading Tiger of 
the Snows, a class at Evanston telecast 
an interview with 
climbers” and then followed up with a 
style show of mountain-climbing equip 
ment and clothing. Julius Caesar led to 


a movie on the Elizabethan theater; a 


student “mountain 


close-up of a student model of the 

Globe Theater. Port Chester invited a 

novelist to lecture on creative writing 
Continued on page 7-T 
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Changing Views in the Social Sciences: 





What Caused the American Revolution? 


revolution is far re- 





LTHOUGH 
moved from contemporary American 
thought, the American Revolution still 
exercises the pulling power of the morn- 
ing newspaper. The fascination of the 
Revolution for historians, novelists, and 
the general reader is documented reg- 
ularly in books, articles, and reviews. 

For most high school students, the 
Revolution is packaged neatly in text- 
books, But for manv of us, the Revolu- 
tion seems to change like the chameleon 
every time it. is rubbed by another his- 
torian. It would be tidier for social 
studies teachers if the views of Beer, 
Becker. Andrews, and Hacker were left 
undisturbed. This is not to suggest that 
there was alwavs agreement among 
these professionals—far from it. But, at 
least, it was easier to pick a side and 
watch vour man slug it out with the 
ypposition. 

It isn't that vounger historians lack 
respect for age and reputation. On the 
contrarv, they have been encouraged 
by the old pros to travel new roads 
ind to explore overlooked bypaths. 
[That such sage counsel has been taken 
seriously is evident as we review chang- 
ing emphasis on causes of the American 
Revolution. 

George Bancroft, who was the first 
major historian to undertake a full study 
of the American Revolution, saw it in 
black and white. To the free-trading 
Bancroft, who wrote in the days of 
Andrew Jackson, the causes of the 
Revolution were simple: King George 
III was a tyrant who was driving Amer- 
icans wild with economic restrictions: 
so the long-suffering, freedom-loving 
colonists overthrew the tyrant. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, 
Bancroft received some support from 
Sir George Otto Trevelvan, a 19th- 
century Whig. Looking back to the 
18th centurv, Trevelyan saw Whigs ar- 
rayed against a power-hungry king, 
at the head of a corrupt court. Whig 
justice succumbed to tyranny, and 
roval incompetence insured American 
success. Only last vear, a member of 
Parliament saw it differently when he 
reflected that Great Britain lost the 
American colonies because the mother 
country was fighting Englishmen. 

Early in the 20th century, revision- 
ists focused a critical look at the Ban- 
croft and Trevelyan interpretations of 
the causes of the American Revolution. 
It was George Louis Beer, a retired 


Howard Hurwitz is vice-principal at 
Jamaica (Queens, N.Y.) H.S 


¢ 


By HOWARD HURWITZ 





The Boston Massacre, as seen by a contemporary engraver named Paul Revere. 


tobacco merchant, who smoked out 
some skeletons in the colonial closet. 
Beer pierced the haze of the French 
and Indian War and discerned a faded 
picture of colonial loyalty following that 
great war for the Empire. He filtered 
colonial motives and concluded that 
Americans threw over the mother coun- 
try after England had rid the colonies 
of the menace of French and Indians. 
The ungrateful colonists, according to 
Beer, were not so much interested in 
political liberty as they were in re- 
lieving themselves of the financial bur- 
den which might fall upon them as 
their share of the cost of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

In the 1930's, Charles McLean An- 
drews, Yale Professor of History, placed 
the American colonies firmly in the 
mainstream of British imperial history. 
Like Beer, Andrews may have bent 
over backwards to see the British point 
of view. However. there is no disputing 
the position that developments preced- 
ing the Declaration of Independence 
look quite different when viewed from 
London. Certainlv, British ministers had 
a rough time trving to enforce imperial 


policy 
Economic Interpretation 


Andrews, a heavyweight among his- 
torians, was taken on bv Louis Hacker, 
a champion of the economic interpreta- 
tion of the causes of the American Rev- 
olution. Hacker blasted scholars who 
held the broad, imperial view of the 
conflict, and took the position that “The 
placing of insuperable obstacles in the 
way of employment of capital in the 
expansive field of colonial manufactures 
was undoubtedly the outstanding reason 





for breakdown in the imperial colonial 
relations and the bringing on of the 
revolutionary crisis that led to the War 
ot Independence.” Further, according 
to Hacker, just as the denial of settle- 
ment of the land beyond the Alleghen- 
ies (Proclamation of 1763) “constituted 
the Achilles heel of the Southern plant- 
ing economy, so the trade with the 
sugar islands was the highly vul- 
nerable point in Northern commercial 
economy. When England, beginning 
with 1763, struck at these two vital 
and exposed centers, it immediately 
threatened the very existence of colonial 
merchant capitalism.” 

Andrews, who didn’t go in for shad- 
ow boxing, countered: “It is a gross 
historical blunder to start with the 
premises that British colonial policy and 
mercantilism were at any time con- 
vertible terms or that the colonists were 
ever seriously hampered by the re- 
strictions placed upon their desire to 
manufacture.” Andrews denied the eco- 
nomic determinists their “place in the 
historical sunshine,” and battered the 
thesis that the Revolution was “nothing 
but a struggle of classes, a clash of 
economic interests.” 

“Such an oversimplication,” snorted 
Andrews, “leads inevitably to an over- 
simplified solution.” 

It may be that the prosperity of the 
1940’s and 1950's has softened the 
sharpness of the economic determinist’s 
blows; because the imperial design: is 
currently the vogue in the pages of 
Lawrence H. Gipson ‘whose tenth vol- 
lume of The British Empire Before the 
American Revolution is expected soon. 
In a shorter work in the new American 
Nation series, The Coming of the Ameri- 
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can Revolution, Professor Gipson, views 
the colonial tax burden as a light load 
compared with that borne by English- 
men. Gipson does not have much pa- 
tience with the “taxation without rep- 
resentation” argument, which is the one 
carry 
with 


teen-agers today 


brief 


phrase which 
away from thei 
the Revolution. 

Much earlier than 
Becker, in the 1920's, 
sistencies in the colonial 
taxes. Becker, who never wrote an un- 
readable line, observed that when the 
Stamp Act (1765) was passed, the col- 
onists protested against internal taxes. 
When Parliament repealed the Stamp 
Act and lead, 
paper, paint, and tea, the colonists pro- 
tested against external taxes. Other his 
torians, too, have viewed this as incon- 
sistent. But, if you that the 
colonists did not like to be taxed at all, 
you are nearing the position maintained 
by Edmund and Helen Morgan in The 
Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolu- 
tion. The Morgans deny that the col 
onists the distinction between 
internal and external taxes so often 
attributed to them. 

Oliver M. Dickerson piles a large 
share of the blame for the Revolution 
on the American Board of Customs 
Commissioners, established at Boston in 
1767. These “customs racketeers,” he 
charges, used technicalities of the law 
to trap American merchants and seize 


encounter 


Gipson, Carl 
observed incon- 
position on 


levied duties on class, 


suspect 


made 


their ships (the customs officers received 
a third of the proceeds of ships con- 
demned and sold for customs violations). 
Professor Edmund S. Morgan of Yale (to 
whom we are grateful for The Amercan 
Revolution: A Review of Changing Inter- 
pretations, American Historical Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.), has said of 
Dickerson’s The Navigation Acts and 
the American Revolution that it “offers 
the most important information 
about the Revolution produced in the 
past 25 years. The effect of it is to swing 
attention away from internal conflicts 
and back toward the question of home 
rule. It that the colonists had 
genuine grievances against England and 


new 


show Ss 


may not have been influenced merely 


by propaganda or by a aesire to evade 
taxes which they ought in equity to 
have paid.” 

We do not want to peek too far ahead 
to the days when the Constitution was 
drawn, but we would not want anyone 
to imagine that the citadel of Charles A. 
Beard has remained unassailed. It would 
be comforting to carry away from our 
college days some shred of interpreta- 
tion which has not been crumpled by 
up-and-coming historians. Sorry. Dr. 
Robert E. Brown has taken apart, bond 
by bond, Beard’s Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. It seems that 
Beard was using old Treasury records. 
Even if these were accurate, the Found- 
ing Fathers had only a small proportion 
of their capital invested in public secu- 
rities. 

Dr. Brown has also taken some steam 
out of the class conflict interpretation, 
which had its heyday during the Great 
Depression. In the mood of happier 
days, in Middle Class Democracy in 
Brown finds that the 
males enjoyed the 


Massachusetts, 
great majority of 
right to vote in Massachusetts before 
the idea of Revolution had entered even 
febrile minds. He finds no room for a 
democratic revolution. Other historians 
have suggested the same pattern for 
Maryland and New Jersey. The returns 
are not yet in for the remaining colonies. 

Is there any interpretation of the 
Revolution which satisfies? Somehow as 
we look back to the 18th century, we 
cannot shake the idea that the colonists 
were “do-it-yourselfers” who had _be- 
come accustomed to pushing ahead 
without too much interference. from 
overseas. When the brink was reached, 
tensions were not relaxed by therapists 
like Tom Paine who counseled “Com- 
mon Sense.” 

We wish we could rally common sense 
agreement on the causes of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It-may be, however, 
that this is only an imaginary lack. 
Surely, we can impart more life to class- 
room study of this vital segment of the 
American heritage by making it clear 
that historians are still playing detec- 
tives in a relentless hunt for clues to 
the causes of a great upheaval. 





COAXIAL TEACHING 





Continued from page 5-T 


> Where do you start? Months before 
the experiment was to begin we heard 
from a teacher who had had experience 
in the medium; what the 
physical setup would be; and began 
talking about what each teacher in the 
English department would contribute. 
Later we became acquainted with the 
equipment and saw each other on the 
screen. Once we began, we had to con- 
tact other teachers involved. 


discussed 


Evanston was even more systematic 
and began a year ahead of time. Some 
teachers even attended special schools 
in the summer to learn. TV production. 

Why some teachers should fear co- 
axial teaching I do not know. From my 
own trials and errors in it thus far, I 
have a deep respect for it, although I 
recognize the big problem in it. I find 
it fundamentally like good teaching 
you have to know where you're going, 
how to get there effectively, and how to 


look back and say where you've been. 


It ean be a fruitful journey for you as 
well as your youngsters. 
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| New York is 
Wonderful 


..» ESPECIALLY 
WHEN YOU LIVE 
AT THE 


BARB/IZON 


For Women 


Make the of your stay in 
New York whether you're 
working or school. At 


The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic 


most 
City, 

going to 
est people young career women, 
many of them your own class 
mates, more than likely. And you'll 
enjoy a radio in every room, TV if 
you like, solarium, library, music 
studios —even a swimming pool! 


Plan to make wonderful New York 


more so, at The Barbizon. 


On the Smart East Side . . . New York's 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.50. Weekly rates on request 


The Darbizou 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., New York City 
Write for Booklet H-5a 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Fecal 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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By J. LLOYD TRUMP 


HE SECONDARY SCHOOL of the 

future will embody a number of 
changes in administration and super- 
vision. Staff members will be selected 
and assigned on the basis of specific 
rather than general duties. Some of the 
professional teachers will be specialists 
in large-group instruction. Others will 
be used mainly with smaller groups. 
Staff specialists will be selected for 
skills in such fields as evaluation, guid- 
ance, and services to exceptional chil- 
dren. Instruction assistants, clerks, gen- 
eral aides, and community consultants 
will be selected because of training 
and ability to do their specific assign- 
ments. 

Many basic assumptions underlying 
present standards of teaching loads will 
be changed. The professional teacher 
working with large groups will need 
much more time for preparing and 
planning his instruction. He will spend 
fewer hours a week before classes than 
today’s teacher. 

According to a number of studies, 
today’s average teacher works about 48 
hours a week. Teachers usually spend 
26 or 27 of these hours before students, 
five classes a day, five days a week— 
plus some study hall supervising. 

By contrast the professional, career 





Images of the Future 


teacher specialist in the future school 
‘will average only 18 hours a week with 
student groups. Nine and a half hours 
will be spent in large-group instruction 
and eight and a half hours with small 
discussion groups. (See chart below.) 
Most teachers, of course, will not be 
“average” teachers, but will spend time 
according to their individual interests 
and capacities. 

The 18 hours a week that the teacher 
specialist will spend before student 
groups is a great deal less than the 26 
to 27 hours spent by today’s teacher. 
Even when meetings with individual 
students are added, the total hours will 
be less than today. The career teachers 
will have more time to devote to study- 
ing new developments and research 
findings in their own fields, building 
teaching aids, etc. 

The number of hours per week spent 
with students by the average general 
teacher will not be significantly differ- 
ent from today, but the physical and 
mental effort required will be reduced. 
[hese teachers will spend 20 to 25 
hours weekly with discussion groups 
They will have more time to keep up 
to date in their fields and in profession- 
al techniques. 

Professional teachers will spend be 
tween 18 and 25 hours with students, 
depending on assignments. Flexibility 
of assignment is essential in accom 


FUTURE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER’S WEEK 
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Scholastic Teacher chart by Richard Leach 


modating to individual differences 
among teachers. 

Changed staffing patterns will affect 
costs. Here is a comparison of illustra- 
tive costs of today’s school with the 
school of the future. These figures are 
for a school with 400 students, or for 
each 400 students in a larger school. 


NOW 


16 Teachers—average salary $5,500 $88,000 
Some clerical help available but now 
charged to the principal's budget 


| PPrererres Riulern inate aca $88,000 
FUTURE 

5 Teacher Specialists—average salary 
$8,000 $40,000 

5 General Teachers — average salary 
$5,500, same as at present 27,500 

Instruction Assistants, 200 hours per 
week, $1.80 per hour 12,960 

Clerks, 100 hours per week, $1.40 per 
hour 5,040 

General Aides, 50 hours per week, 
$1.30 per hour 2,340 
$87,840 


Total pMikeicatiwes 


[his proposed staff structure will 
give professional, career teacher spe 
cialists an immediate salary increase ol 
$2,500—a 45 per cent jump—without 
adding to the costs of teaching. 

But such an increase, substantial as 
it may now appear, is not enough. Ca- 
reer professionals must be able to earn 
$15,000 or more annually as classroom 
teachers. Part of this will come from 
summer teaching, but most of it will 
come from higher salaries because com- 
munities will be willing to pay more 
for education of superior quality. 

Today, merit proposals are based on 
the assumption that all teachers do 
about the same things to about the 
same number of students—but some do 
them better. This will be abandoned 
in favor of the concept of professional 
salaries for professional services. All 
teachers will not be compared on a 
man-to-man basis because they will not 
all be doing the same things. Salaries 
will take into consideration training 
and experience, assignment, quality of 
service, and the hours actually worked. 
All qualified staff members will have 
the opportunity to work toward the 
high level of the professional, career 
teacher specialist. 


J. Lloyd Trump is Director of the 
Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of Staff in the Sec- 
ondary School. Appointed by the 
NASSP, the commission had its work 
supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. This article contains ex 
cerpts from the commission’s complete 
report which is available free on re- 
quest from the Commission at 200 
Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill. 
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Teaching Guide . . 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE | 


This is a special issue in which we 
have included essays and articles by 
high. school winners of Scholastic Mag 
azines Writing Awards. If your faith in 
the writing and research abilities of 
high school voungsters needs 
to use the articles, de 
iddition to 

included 
article, “Un 


29-31) 


firming 


we invite you 


below, In class In 


have 


S¢ ribed 
winners, we 
affairs 


the award 
our regular world 
derstanding the News pages 
ind other features. 

East and West—The Great Divide 
(p. 24). In our world affairs article we 
clarify the 
Four foreign ministers who 
to smooth the ground for the heads of 
state. The climb to the 
rougher ever, but 


issues confronting the Big 


are hoping 
summit seems 
than hope 
eternal. 

What's Ahead 


cross-section 


The Fifty-Niners .. . 
nt 


(om. Zits A 


sampling of 14 seniors—seven boys and 


cross-country 


from seven high schools 


gives us a bird’s-eve view of this vear’s 


seven girls 


graduating class and where it is head- 


ing 
And now for the Award Winners: 


(p. 11). If you think 
fill of “Indian 


grades, stand 


Buffalo Jump 
your students had their 
units” in the elementary 
by for some whoops of surprise as they 


encounter this bit of Americana, 


Voice of Freedom (p. 13). This is the 
story of the role being plave d by Radio 
Free Europe (not to be confused with 
Voice ot current ettort 


to strengthen 


America) in the 


freedom torces in the 
satellite nations. 
15). The next 


operation, 


Delivery from Pain (p. 
time you talk about your 
you can smile as you think about what 
vou would have gone through if you 
had been under the knife a century 
ago. 

The Infinite Universe (p. 18). This 
lad’s speculations will have you spin- 
ning in more than one universe. Strictly 
not for the earth-bound. But who 
would deny that things have been look 
ing up a bit lately? 

Man on the Ledge (p. 20). This piece 
starts quietly at Niagara Falls, but even 
a roaring river can be stilled by this 
powerful plea for a saner mental health 
program. 

What Democracy Means to Me 
(p. 22). If you don’t share this young 
man’s hopes for our way of life, the 
future is bleak indeed. 


beats 


Voice of Freedom (p. 13) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 

The “Voice ot 
Europe, a organization 
which broadcasts and conveys leaflets 
to Soviet RFE has 


operating and_ its 


Freedom” is Radio 


Free private 
satellite countries. 
1950, 
powel! the eftorts 
of the Russians to jam the broadcasts 


been since 


is often measured by 


and by replies in the Communist press 
to questions raised by RFE 
Aim 

To help students understand the role 
being played by Radio Free Europe i 
encouraging the growth of freedom in 


Communist satellite countries. 


Assignment 
1. State the purpose of Radio Free 
Europe and explain programs it offers. 
2. RFE 
dence of people in the satellite coun 
tries after the Hungary. 
Do you agree? Explain 


deserved to lose the confi- 


revolution in 


Discussion Questions 
1. If you lived in a Communist sat- 
ellite country, would you listen to Radio 
Free Europe? Why? 
2. Account for the 
Communists to jam 
3. What 
have that people in satellite countries 
are influenced by RFE 
1. RFE is a_ private organization. 
What does this mean? Should RFE be 
encouraged to continue its work? Why? 


eftorts of Russian 
RFE 


any, do we 


broadcasts. 


evidence, _ if 


broadcasts? 


Things to Do 
\ student can compare RFE with the 
“Voice of America.” The Readers’ Guide 


to Periodical Literature can be con 


sulted for articles information 


giving 


about both programs. 


East and West—The Great 
Divide (p. 24) 


World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 


The current meeting of the “Big 
Four” foreign ministers is expected to 


pave the way for a “summit meeting 
of heads of state. The 


optimistic one 


mood, howevei 
is not the which pre 
ceded the “summit meeting at Geneva, 
in 1955. 

East 
vided 


continue to be di 
Germany 


W est 


reunification of 


and 
Ovel 
and disarmament. Russia has modified 
somewhat the “ultimatum” of last yea 
to the effect that the West get out ol 
West Berlin and Berlin as a 


“tree city.” But Russia continues to be 


accept 


for conclusion of separate peace treaties 
with East and West Germany. 

The Western powers seem united in 
their determination to keep West Bei 
lin secure from Red conquest, but are 
not completely united on how this is 
to be done. The West is also tor re 
unification of Germany as a condition 
for progress toward disarmament in 
Europe. Some Western 
calling for a “flexible” approach to Rus 
others call for a 


advisers are 


sian demands and 


“rigid” policy so long as Russia does 
not change her rigid policy of trying 
to spread communism throughout the 
world. 
Aim 

lo help students understand the is 
sues dividing East West in the 
current conference of Big Four foreign 


and 





TIPS FOR 


of accomplishment. 


mouths turned down, or have we 





TEACHERS 
Where have we been? What did we do? Something? We've been through 
the usual tough school year. There have been times when we felt burned 


out, and there have been times when we have been exhilarated by a feeling 


Now that the school year is drawing to a close, we should really look 
around to see where we've been and what we've done. Have we kept the 
major social studies objectives before us, or did we get lost in the forest? 
Did we cover ground, or did we cultivate minds? Did we share some of 
our classroom experiences with colleagues? Have we kept the corners of our 
given our students the feeling that we 
are cautious if not out-right optimists? Were we mindful of the general 
pressures on teachers everywhere to do a better job of preparing students 
for the dynamic, possibly dangerous world in which we live? 

If even some of the answers to these questions are positive, we 
say that we've done plenty. Let us, therefore, in the vacation period ahead 
store fresh energy. The job we have to do is unending and worth doing. 


can 


—H. L. H. 
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ministers which may precede a “sum- 


nit meeting” of heads of state. 


Assignment 

1. State the position of Russia and 
the West on (a) West Berlin: (b) re 
unification of Germany ( disarma 
ment in Europe. 

2. Although a meeting of heads of 
state may not -solve the major issues 
dividing East and West, a “summit 
meeting” is worthwhile. Discuss this 


statement. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the term “summit” used 
sO frequently to describe the Geneva 
meeting of 1955 and the “Big Fow 
meeting which may take place this 
summer? 

2. If vou lived in West Berlin, why 
would vou be keenly concerned about 
possible outcomes of current meetings 
of the “Big Four’? 

3. Account for the presence of “Big 
our” troops in Germany today 

4. Describe the major issues which 
livide Russia and the West in Ger- 
wayyy 

5. What difference does it make to 
us if the “Big Four” toreign ministers 
ind heads of state reach basic agree 


ments or not? 


Delivery from Pain (p. 15) 
American History, World History 

rhe development of anesthesia as a 
means of relieving pain during surgical 
yperations has had a slow and tortuous 
historv. For centuries the fight against 
pain was buried in superstitious ritual 
Although narcotics were used in ancient 
times and during the Middle Ages, con 
ect dosages were not known. It was 
iot until the mid-19th century that im 


portant strides in inesthesia were 
nade 
Aim 
To acquaint students with the slow 
development of pain killers in surgery 
i development which many take too 


nuch for granted 


Discussion Questions 

1. Describe the efforts made to re 
lieve people of pain during surgery in 
incient times. 

To what extent, if any, had prog 
ess been made in delivering people 
from pain by the end of the Middl 
Ages? 

3. Sometimes we are on the edge ol 
a discovery and turn our backs on it 
How was this state of affairs illustrated 
by the work of Sir Humphrey Davy in 


the field of gases? 

1. Under what circumstances did 
Dr. Crawford Long discover that ethe1 
was a potential anesthetic? Compare 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 


So Long for a While 


This is the final issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic for the eurrent school year. The 
first fall issue, dated September 16, will 
arrive in the nation’s classrooms soon 
after Labor Day. 

Our sincere thanks to you for your 
many .letters of approval and of con- 
structive criticism. We hope you'll be 
with us again next year as a member 
of the Senior Scholastic family. 

In the meanwhile, we wish you a 
pleasant and rewarding summer vaca- 
tion. If you plan to be in New York 
City this summer, we hope you will give 
us the pleasure of meeting you. Our 
offices are at 33 West 42nd St., across 
from the New York Publie Library. 





these circumstances with the experi 


nents of Dr. William Morton. 


Buffalo Jump (p. 11) 
American History 

\ buffalo jump, or pishkun, is a place 
where the buffalo could be forced to 
plunge off a high piece of ground to 
their death below. Drives were careful- 
lv organized by American Indians. There 
are some thirty known buffalo jumps in 
Montana and many more that have not 
been discovered. Today, the white man 
finds them interesting places for digging 
up the mysteries of the past 


Discussion Questions 

|. Why was the buffalo vital in the 
life of our American Indians? 

2. How many of you would like to 
visit the scene of a buffalo jump (show 
of hands)? Why? 

3. The buffalo, in a sense, is a symbol 
of the American past. What does the 


svmbol stand for? 


Things to Do 

1. Students can report on any ex 
periences they may have had in explon 
ing out-of-the-way areas or visits to 
places not usually seen by tourists. 

2. Plan a visit to one of the local o1 
nearby museums where archaeological 
findings are exhibited. 

3. The literature on archaeological 
expeditions and findings in the Middl 
East, Greece, Crete, Rome, Mexico, etc. 
is considerable. Students may be en 
couraged to browse in the library for 


some interesting volume. 


The Man on the Ledge (p. 20) 
Problems of Democracy, Sociology 

This formal essay received a First 
Prize. What seems at first to be a touch- 
ing story of a suicide at Nigara Falls 
hecomes a moving plea for better men- 
tal health facilities in our nation. 


Things to Do 

Students should become aware of local 
facilities for treatment of a wide range 
of individual problems: financial need 
medical and dental care, physical and 





mental illness, etc. Not knowing where 
to go tor help can be tragic. 

A useful introductory pamphlet is 
Good Neighbors—The Rise of Commu- 
nity Welfare Councils, by Elizabeth Ogg 
(Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St.. N. ¥. 16, N. Y., 1950; 2S cents). 


What Democracy Means to Me 
(p. 22) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
World History 

\ high school student expresses his be 
lief that democracy is one of the great 
est institutions that man has devised 
and that eventually every state, regard- 
less of economic form, will evolve into 
a nation with democratic procedures 


and_ principles. 


Things to Do 

Take some of the statements or ideas 
set forth in the essay and have students 
illustrate them by references to the past 
or to the contemporary scene. For ex 
ample: 

1. “All animals are equal, but some 
are more equal than others.” Where in 
the world, today, is this idea of George 
Orwell’s taking form? How? 

2. What are some of the economic 
benefits that can only be derived from 
such a vast organization as the state? 

3. What evidence have we in ow 
country that the nation’s citizens are 
establishing social justice and equality 

mongst themselves? 

4. What do you think the author of 
the essay means when he writes, “fra 


ternity need not stop at a borderline”? 


The Infinite Universe (p. 18) 
World History 

The writer, a high school student, ob 
serves that we are on the threshold of 
space exploration. He suggests, among 
other things, the possibility that om 
universe is merely part of another uni- 
verse; that because the universe con- 
tains so many planets, a life similar to 
ours may have evolved; that we may 
meet disaster in dealing with whatever 
other civilizations we may find in the 
limitless cosmos. He concludes on a 


note of hope. 


Things to Do 

Students whose curiosity about the 
universe is whetted by this essay can 
be reminded that during the past year 
Senior Scholastic has run a_ series, 
“Breakthroughs in Science”; that on 
May 1, for example, the article was en- 
titled, “Rutherford and Lawrence ; 
They Tore Apart the Atom.” Reference 
may be made to the index in this issue 
for other science articles, including “The 
International Geophysical Year—What 
We Learned,” in the April 24th issue. 
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New Materials 








HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE US AGE 329-p: ge handbook 
prepared by Rand McNally for teach- 
Indicates kind of 


maps and globes appropriate for each 


ers, grades i te £F. 
grade; outlines a five-step graded map 
and globe program from teaching first 
graders the shape of the earth to ex- 
plaining political maps and their uses 
in senior high; suggests possible tech- 
and exercises for classrooms 
equipped with standard maps and 


Booklet is $2 from Rand Mc- 
P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 


niques 


globes. 
Nally & Co.., 
80, Il. 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN-— 
This 192 page catalog annotates ove 
2.700 
them by grade and subject. 


books of fact 


studies, 


children’s books and_ classifies 


Includes 
science and 


and fancy, 


social nature and adventure 


religion, biography, history, art, sports, 
careers. For grades pre-school through 


9. From R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. ($2, 40 per cent off 


on 5 or more copies. ) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS, by 
Arno Jewett—122-page analysis of Eng- 
lish curriculum in grades 7-12 made by 
Office of Education. Includes writing, 
speaking, listening, reading, and litera- 
ture. Tells how language arts curricu- 
lum committees are organized and car- 
rv on their work: gives guidelines to 
curriculum development; discusses _re- 
source English and 
providing for individual differences. 350 
cents from U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


units, programs, 


GRADUATION POSSIBIL- 
ITY—The U. S. the 
United Nations is offering a gold-plated 
cuff link set bearing the United Na 
tions emblem and the “U.N.—We Be- 


GIFT 


Committee for 











lieve” motif. Cuff links: $3.85; tie clip 
$1.65, including Federal Tax and post 
age. Order from the U. S. Committee 
for the United Nations at 24 Baker St., 
Providence 5, R. | 


About Reading, 32 pages. Articles on 
self-selection in reading from Child 
hood Education and the ACEI bulletin, 
Reading, aimed at encouraging educa 
tors to learn more about reading and 
take the interests and abilities of every 
child into account. (50 Hou 
Do Your Children Grow? reviews some 
important findings about learning: im- 
portance of children’s feelings; inter 
relationships in learning; the school 

learning to live with others; the com 


BOOKS ON 


cents. ) 


nunity—source for Jearning. (32 pages, 
75 cents.) Both booklets from Assn. 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., NW, Washington 
5 Dp: ©. 





Books i a 


EUROPE, 
David Mc- 
1959, $5.95, 825 pp.) 





GUIDE TO 
Fodoi 


JET AGE 
edited by Eugene 
Kay, New York 


I’m Mr. 
that jet transportation will léad to 3 
But if it 


with an easy-to- 


sure Fodor doesn’t believe 


9 
i 


country tours of Europe 
should . he’s ready 
carry-and-pack guide book that covers 
the entire field. The Jet Age Guide to 
Europe took 130 American and British 
resident travel writers almost 10 years 
to compile. Their combined travel: ex- 
periences have provided information on 
Eastern and the 
Soviet Union, as the well- 
trammeled spots of Central Europe. 
The book’s first with 


pre-trip procedures 


European countries 


well as 
section deals 
travel documents, 
them, 
abroad, 
Part II 


and_in- 


and how to use 
taking a car 


( hecks. 


country 


travel agents 


kiads of tours, 


credit cards, travelers 
guide to each 


when to go; what to see; tips 


is a 
cludes 
on tipping, driving, shopping, hotels. 


TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN AMERI- 
CAN VACATIONS, by Norman D 
Ford. (Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
N. Y., 79 pp., $1.50) 

Looking for something new in vaca- 
tions? Norman Best Buys in 
American Vacations offers hundreds of 
suggestions for vacationing with a flair 


Ford’s 


from fishing for bass in Florida ($8 
a day, all inclusive) to flying around 
South America at bargain fares ($487 
via TAN and REAL Airlines) 
ing a pack trip through Colorado s Con- 
tinental Divide ($15 a day, ail inclu- 
sive), Bb. © 


» join- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Affairs, by 
Dutton 


AMERICAN 
4 Guide to International 
William Lytle Schurz. (E. P. 
New York, 1959, $4.50 


As Pogo’s friend, the turtle, said, we 
have “lots of foreign policy.” S@ much 
for turtles. For William Schurz, _his- 
torian, journalist, and former State De- 
partment official, has covered more 
ground in less time than even the most 
ambitious turtle dream about. 
The amazing thing is that although 
Mr. Schu.z has covered every 
of the world, and most of the countries 
therein, he has not hurried. Nor has 
he attempted to tell what our foreign 
policy should be. In four long chapters 
in a short book (265 pages), he has 
stereotyped thinking 


would 


region 


disposed of our 
about other peoples (and theirs about 
us), surveved the origins of countries 
as varied as the U.S.S.R. and the Mal- 
dive Islands, sketched past and 
current relations with the major powers 
and many minor ones, and taken a 
critical albeit friendly look at his old 
employer, the State Department. 
Special pains have been taken with 
the bibliographical aids; including “A 
Low Cost Librarv on Foreign Affairs.” 


It is Mr. Schurz’s hope that 
readers will 
affairs more intensively, for it is in the 
area of informed public opinion that he 


many 


wish to pursue foreign 


America is weakest. 
Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N.Y.) H. S 


feels 


Records sas 
aF >) 


and Tapes “7 


READ ME A __ STORY, 
Woods Studios, Inc., Weston, 
One 33 1/3 rpm disc, $4.95. 





Weston 
Conn 


Four of the Picture Book 
Parade stories are told charmingly here 
by Owen Jordan: Millions of Cats, 
Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, 
Make Way for Ducklings, and Hercules 
Produced by Morton Schindel, the re 
cording features Arthur 
Kleiner. Fine for elementary grades. 


famous 


music by 


TYRONE POWER READING BY) 
RON, Caedmon Sales: Corp., 277 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 16. One 33 1/3 rpm disc, 
$5.95 list, $5.50 to schools 


The late Tyrone Power does a re 
markable job recapturing the spirit of 
Byron’s Don Juan and Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage. Disc also includes Byron's 
She Walks in Beauty and On This Day 
I Complete My 36th Year. Excellent for 
H: J. L. 


mature senior high classes. 
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Parade of the States 


Industrial Boom Increases 


Demands on So. Carolina Schools 
By JESSE T. ANDERSON 





State Superintendent of Education 


hayes LIVING in the South, and 
in South Carolina particularly, is 
conscious ot the tremendous economic 
change that is taking place in our sec- 
tion of the nation. Once primarily an 
agricultural region, this part of the coun- 
try is becoming more and more indus- 
trial 

Education has also been changing. 
Che industrial expansion has increased 
the demands upon our schools for voca- 
tional training. But that has not been 
the only change 

Some of the « hanges in education are 
not peculiar to South Carolina; they are 
common to many states of the nation, 
ind are in many cases the result of the 
awakened interest in education on the 
part of the American layman 

South Carolina experienced this edu- 
cational interest of the laymen early in 
the 1940’s. First directed toward the in 
structional the concern for 
the public schools soon was extended to 


program, 


finance idministration, organization, 
standards, and many other facets of the 
entire educational picture 

After a thorough study of the teacher 
education and certification program, the 
State Board of Education in 1945 made 
resulted in the up- 


grading of standards for teachers, the 


revisions which 
improvement of professional qualifica 
tion, and increased pay. In the new cer- 
tification program, South Carolina prob- 
ably stands in a class by itself, since it 
requires every teacher to take, the Na 
tional Teacher Examination and receive 
a grade on the certificate which affects 
the state 


The State Legislature also recognized 


aid salary schedule. 


the opportunities inherent in the public 
interest in education and in 1946 set up 
the total 
The 


which was con- 


a Survey Committee to study 


educational status of the state. 
findings of the survey, 
ducted by a committee from Peabody 
College and completed in 1948, covered 
and attend- 


such items as enrollment 


ance, dropouts, quality of the school 
program, housing, supply and qualifi- 
cations of teachers, teachers’ salaries, 
administrative leadership, school district 
organization, transportation, finance, etc. 

The Survey Report paved the way for 
a rather sweeping educational act passed 
by the Legislature in 1951. Since the 


passage of the act, the number of school 


Jesse T. Anderson 


districts was reduced from 1,200 to 107. 
More than $188,000,000 has been allo- 
cated ‘by the state for school construc 
tion, with many millions being raised 
at local levels. Small, inadequate schools 
were consolidated into larger units and 
housed in modern School 
property is now valued at $320,000,000 
as compared with $90,000,000 in 1950. 
During the same period, school popu- 
lation has increased by more than 
100,000, giving us an enrollment for the 
current year of 595,000 children. 

The 1951 Educational Act made no 
legal provision for the improvement of 
instruction, but it set up situations which 
made possible accomplishments in that 


buildings. 


area, The average teacher’s salary has 
been doubled; many services have been 
added to the school program. 
Long before the first satellite 
launched, special attention was being 
given to the teaching of mathematics 
and science. With the cooperation of 


was 


the science departments in our colleges, 
the State Department of Education 
promoted science fairs. Traveling scienc¢ 
lecturers trained by Oak Ridge Institute 
were available for some schools. During 
the current year, a full-time traveling 
science lecturer is on the staff of the 
department 
Standards for 
high schools have been given careful 
study and revision. Our standards now 
graduation two units in 
science, four in 


accreditation of ow 


require for 

mathematics, one in 
English, two in social studies, and seven 
elective units to take care of specializa 
tion, vocational, and business education 

\ committee of state and local per 
sonnel is constantly at work on the 
problem of how best to provide for the 
gifted. Guides for local schools to meet 
the needs of this group of students have 
been published. Provision has also been 
made for special classes for the physi 
cally and mentally handicapped and for 
trainable children. 

All the changes described have taken 
place within the last 15 years. An en 
couraging aspect of all this activity is 
the fact that it shows no sign of dimin 
ishing; the public is still vitally inter 
ested in the improvement of public 
school education, in seeing that every 
boy and girl has the best possible train 
ing. We look forward to continued in 
terest in and support for even greater 
improvement of the educational pro 
gram in South Carolina. 





<<” Letters 





What Strap? 


To the Editor 

I noticed a reference in the item “Back 
to the Strap” in the February 13th issue of 
your excellent magazine, to “a practice cur- 
rently followed in some English communi- 
ties” under which “young people who com- 
mit minor crimes are required to be whipped 
by their parents in the presence of a police 
ifficer.”* 

I have 
London (which is ultimately 
for the treatment of young offenders) and 
find that there is no basis whatever for this 
statement. Birching as a legal punishment 
was abolished by the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1948, but even before then the admin- 
istration of the punishment, if awarded by 
a court, was never delegated to parents 

The only explanation that has been sug- 
gested of this erroneous statement is that 
its author may have read of cases where 
the magistrate, in discharging a young 
offender (e.g., one who has committed a 
first minor offense), expresses the opinion 
that he ought to be punished by his parents. 
But, this, of course, is a personal expres- 


Office in 
responsible 


consulted the Home 


sion of opinion and has no legal sanction. 
—Ricuarp E. Wess 
British Information Services 


*[Eprror’s Norte: Scholastic Teacher's 
source for the news item on discipline “in 
some English communities” was the report 
of a Gallup poll which was released to 
newspapers January 18, 1959. The Ameri 
can Institute of Public Opinion, George 
Gallup, Director, asked this question: “In 
some cities in England, young people who 
commit minor crimes are required to be 
whipped by their parents with a police offi- 
cer present to see that it is carried out 
Would you approve or disapprove of adopt 
ing such a plan in your community?” ] 


Spring Fever 
To the Editor: 

I know that the Legislature of Michigan 
has suggested selling the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan to Wisconsin, to settle its 
money problems. However, we here in 
Minnesota are proud of our capital, and 
would like to keep it. 

—WiILMA BuRREL! 
Faribault, Minn. 


{[Eprror’s Note: Miss Burrell refers to 
an item in the April 24 “Don’t Miss” col- 
umn which, grievously, put St. Paul in 
Wisconsin. The editorial staff plans to spend 
the summer writing 100 times a day, “St. 
Paul is the capital of Minnesota. St. Paul 
is the capital of Minnesota. . . .”] 





Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


35th Annual Child Study Association of America Conference 


Protessor of 
shared 


Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, 
Political Science, Yale Univ., 
with his audience a “few philosophic 
speculations about the nature of 
growth”: 

We can think our small bits of knowl- 
edge into larger images. We build in 
our minds conceptual models. These 
suggest what to pay attention to, what 
to expect, to try. They can be used to 
suggest, to inform, to be tested, to be 
tossed aside, or to be modified. 

In the 18th and 19th 
was assumed that we let children, pup- 
pies, and acorns grow up according to 


centuries it 


their nature. 
Perhaps another 

Stages of growth and development can 

split, re 


model 1S needed. 


be changed, reconstituted, 
combined, reorganized. 

Man is able to organize in relation 
to a pattern of memory. Human mem 
ories can be combined and put to- 
gether. The combinations which can be 
produced by the human mind are infi- 
nite, We can decide which dreams to 
take seriously enough to follow. 

In a big system of communication, 
many messages are coming through. At 
times we give priority to messages ol 
one type and exclude those of anothei 
This strategy of selectively closing the 
human mind to certain messages could 
reduce and impoverish the capacity to 
learn. We could lose the quality of 
openness. Sensitivity, openness, and the 
ability to react are precious qualities. 

We should increase our ability to 
take in. We need to protect and en- 
hance openness. 

We must protect wonder and aston- 

Learn to reach beyond. Re- 
Recommit, Venture again, We 


ishment. 
assign. 








Illustration by |-win Rosenhouse from 
Bad Trouble in Miss Alcorn’s Class. 


need up-to-date knowledge of the fron 
tiers of the subject matter. Need to 
think and work in an atmosphere of 
freedom and relaxation to recombine 
ideas. Openness cannot flourish in an 
authoritarian atmosphere 


A Task Completed 


the multi- 
year | 


One spring as I finished 
tudinous tasks of a 
chanced upon a quote from Gibbon’s 
autobiography. Rather than feeling 
elated at the closing of school, I was 
wondering what actually had been ac- 
complished and feeling a little lost. I 
sensed the same feeling in this author 
who had put 23 years of laborious toil 
into the completion of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. He wrote, 
“After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau or covered 
walk which commands a 
prospect of the lake, 
mountains. The air was temperate, the 
the silver orb of the 
moon was from the 
and all nature silent. | 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on 
the recovery of my freedom, and, per- 
haps, the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my 
mind by the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
ible companion, and that whatsoever 
might be the future fate of my History, 
the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.” 

I felt far more fortunate than Gibbon. 
Crue, I was leaving the agreeable com- 
panionship of teaching—but I would be 
returning to it in the fall, M. H. 


school 


of acacias, 
country, and 
sky was serene, 
reflected 
was 


waters, 
will not 


For the Second Grade—And 
Teachers in Training 


Bad Trouble in Miss Alcorn’s Class, 
by Alice Rothschild. Illustrated by 
Irwin Rosenhouse (William R. Scott, 
1959) 

The trouble in Miss Alcorn’s 
was really bad. First magnets disap- 
peared and then money. The second 
grade with Miss Alcorn’s help tried to 
solve the mystery of the missing cash. 
Interwoven through the major theme 
of the story are many lessons in human 
relations and values. 


class 
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Boys and girls will enjoy the story 
However, its best use might come as 
pre-service and some in-service teach 
ers read and discuss it. Each teacher 
has faced and will face again some ot 
the problems which beset Miss Alcorn 
One of the most important concepts in 
the book comes as she “Some 
times people have to have a chance to 
get used to things quite a lot of 
happened to Mark all at 
once and he needs to see how it feels 
Would you all wait and give Mark a 
chance to think?” Miss Alcorn knows 


Says, 


things have 


that “white space” in time is important 
as “white space” in a book, 


BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE BY RETURN MAJL* 


‘S FLORIDA 
|» J CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 


9 tull days in Florida! Fully ESCORTED 
or INDEPENDENT Travel via air-con- 
ditioned- motorcoach, You'll visit fasci 
nating sites and cities—Jacksonville, 
Silver Springs, Orlando, Cypress Gar- 
dens, St. Petersburg, Naples, Miami 
Beach, Marineland, Daytona Bach, St. 
Augustine and much, much more! 
Includes first-class hotels, most meals, 
sightseeing attractions all along the 
way! Stop over anywhere. All details 
arranged. From $129.50 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by 
air or ship. Complete tours departing 
Miami from $56.00 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write UNITED TOURS, INC. 
329 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 


Caribbean experts since 1923 


SLIDE TITLES 


Full-color 35 mm. titles | 
dramatize your slide show | 
3 LIDES AND COLOR 

CATALOG—$1.00. Complete | 
library of 44 slide titles— | 
$10.00. | 


FILMFAX, Dept. S 1 | 
10 E. 43 St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥ } 


—_———_$——_$ = 








WRITERS! ATTENTION! 


We are seeking book manuscripts for pub- 
lication under our cooperative plan. All 
subjects welcome. Send your book manu- 
script to CLAYTON PRESS, Atten: Mr. Dobb, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


AND 
OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


67 IRVING ma | yorR 3. NY 


Prices trom 50 


Write for tree catalog $.1 
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| Fae Vacklion Plam Just for Yor!) 


A wealth of stimulating things to do... 
sites to see in the Berkshires, year-round 
vacationiland. Explore historic landmarks, 
see world-famous artists perform at theatres, 
dance and music festivals. Accommodations 
tailored to your taste and budget. Write 
for free color booklet and directory: 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
50 South Street, Pittsfield 35, Mass. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Say You Saw It 


in Scholastic Teacher 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


—_..1. BARBIZON HOTEL, p. 7-T 
Booklet on rates, accommodations 


2. BELL & HOWELL 


Private showing of ‘750 Specialist’’ projec- 


tor (See May 8 Teacher, p. 3-T 
Hills vacations 


___.4. CHARLES BESELER 


Demonstration of Vu-Lyte I! projector and 
brochure, “‘Turn Teaching Into Learning 


See May 8 Teacher, p. 16-T 


5. CAEDMON RECORDS 


Complete Caedmon catalogue (See May 8 


Teacher, p. 21-T 


__.6. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, p. 3-T 
Information on “‘The Canadian 


7. CAPE COD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


p. 14-T 
Color map and directory 


—_.8. CORONET FILMS 


Complete catalogue of Coronet films (See 
T 


May 8 Teacher, p. 17 


9. FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 


a) Preview prints of: 1) How We 
Explore Space 2) Life on a Dead Tree 
3) Behind the Scenes at the Super 
market b) catalogue. Indicate your 


position ond name of school system. (See 


May 8 Teacher, p. 10-T 


Please Print 


the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 
play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
relax in a story book setting on romantic 


over 400 resorts; tell when coming, wa foe 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write 











EUROPEAN TOURS 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


A large selection of independent and escorted 
tours, some with academic credit. Moderate 
rates. Planned by experts in educational and 
student travel. 21 days, from $679 up 

See your travel agent or write 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL COMPANY 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 








_3. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 14-T 
Color booklet and directory on Berkshire 





To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——10. NATIONAL COAL ASSN 


a) List of Teaching Aids on coal _(b) 
Information on careers in coal industry. (See 
May 1 Teacher, p 


11. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
Road maps and booklets (See May 8 Teach 
er, p. 19-T 


—__12. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 7-T 


Information on tours and group rates 


——13. STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Illustrated vacation information (See May 8 
Teacher, p. 6-T) 


—___.14. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


Copy of Weather Unit (See May 8 Teacher, 
p. 2-T) 


—.15. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 13-T 


Catalogue ST 


—___16. TUFTS CIVIC EDUCATION CENTER 


Information on educational television and 
publications programs. (See May 8 Teacher 
p T) 


—_.16. UNITED TOURS, p. 13-T 


Information on tours to West Indies, Ha 
vana, Nassau, and Florida 


—_.17. UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CO., p. 14-T 


a) Brochures on student and teacher 
tours to Europe _(b) Information on earn 
ing a free trip to Europe 


_18. WILLIAMSBURG INN AND LODGE 


Information on _(a) Williamsburg _(b 
Student tours (See May 8 Teacher, p. 19-T 














Name Grade 

School No. of Pupils 

Address 
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This coupon valid for two months. 


May 15, 1959 
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Free Period ‘ a 








Perils of Punctuation: A sailor’s wife 
approached the pastor of her church 
just as he was stepping into the pulpit. 
She handed him the following note: 
“Albert Morse, having gone to sea, his 
wife requests the congregation to pray 
for his safety.” 

The minister, little suspecting the ex- 
plosive powers of the comma and the 





| wrong homonym, startled his parishion- 

| ers with this announcement: “Albert 
Morse, having gone to see his wife, re 
quests the congregation to pray for his 
safety.” 


A Book of Knowledge?: There is a 
sad tale told of a diffident young man 
who was much worried because he did 
not seem able to get along with the op- 
posite sex. He decided to try to educate 
himself in this important regard, and 
went to a bookshop. Shy at explaining 
his problem to the young lady behind 
the counter, he told her he would look 
around and perhaps find the sort of 
book he was after. Eventually he spied 
on a high shelf the book he thought 
would help him: HOW TO HUG. He 
paid a stiff price, carried it home, and 
after his evening meal settled down in 
his armchair with the book. Imagine the 
lad’s surprise to discover that he had 
purchased part of an encyclopedia. 

—Doucias WoopruFF 


London Tablet 


Automation: Two secretaries were 
overheard discussing a new office ma 
chine: “I know that new electronic 
computer does the work of three men,” 
one observed morosely, “but personally 
I'd rather have the men.” 

—Public Service 





Ben Roth Agency 
“How do you spell ‘lousy’?” 
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Note: Letters indicate month 


J-Jan., 


(S-Sept., 
F-Feb., Mr-Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May) 


O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., 
The first figure indi- 


cates the date of issue. The number after the dash refers to the 


page number 


Example: $12-8 means Sept. 12, page 8. An aster- 


isk indicates a major article. T refers to Teacher Edition. 
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Accidents: “Needless Slaughter 03-6 

Advertising: Importance of, S19-30 

Africa: see also specific countries. Mali, 
Newest Federation F6-17; New Nation 
(Guinea) O17-19; New U. S. of West 
Africa? (Ghana, Guinea) (map) D12- 
18; *Riots Flare in Congo F6-16; Riots 
Spread (map) Mri3-16; Save the Snakes 
Mr13-17; *South of the Sahara, Africa 
Awakes (maps) D5-10; Understanding 
Africa (maps, resources graph) S26-18 

Agriculture: Bumper Crops for U.S. 03-15; 
Demand for Cow-sitter in Midwest J9- 
18; *Harvest, 1958 (farm surplus) O24- 
11; Issues Oi7-26; *March of National 
Affairs J9-11; Top Scientists Meet 
(AAAS) J16-19 

Air Pollution: *Shame of Our Cities D12-12 

Alaska: Eskimo Beltz, President of State 
Senate F27-33; Goes Democratic D12- 
i9; *March of National Affairs J9-12; 
Star Is Born (map) S12-14 

Algeria: De Gaulle’s Plan O17-19; Exile 
Regime O3-14; Understanding Africa 
(map, graph on resources) S26-18 

America Votes: (special section) 
Campaigns Work O17-11; Nation’s 
Election Bills; Who Should Pay Them? 
O17-12; 1958 Issues O17-9; Off-Year 
Elections (charts) O17-5; Parties in 
History (national and O17-14; 


How 


state) 
Teen-Agers Influence Elections O17-15 

Antarctica: *March of Science J9-13; *Pa- 
trolling the Poles (IGY) Ap24-13 

Arab League: *Tunisia, Arab National- 
ism, Pro-Western Variety (map) N21- 
12 

Arctic: *Patrolling Poles (IGY) Ap24-13; 
Skating Under Pole Ap10-20 

Argentina: Gaucho Rides Jeep J30-13; 
March of World Affairs J9-10; Presi- 
dent from Pampas, Arturo Frondizi 
J16-15; *What’s at Stake in Land of 
Beef (map) J30-10 

Artificial Satellites: *Destination Moon 
(chart) S19-22; Explorer IV Launched 
S$12-26; IGY Report Ap24-14; Pioneer 
I Launched (chart) S19-22; Pioneer IV 
in Orbit Mr20-20; Soviet Satellite in 
Orbit J30-23; Taiking Satellite, Atlas 
J9-17 

Asia: see also specific countries. Colombo 
Aid Pledged N21-19; Understanding 
Pacts Around the World S26-27 

Astronomy: *Destination Moon (chart) 
$19-22; Project Mars S12-26; *Sun Pa- 
trol (IGY) Ap24-16 

Atomic Bombs: *Project Argus Blasts ‘n 
Space (chart) Ap3-14 

Atomic Power: U.S. Scientists 
Tiny Generator J30-22 

Atomic Submarines: Rickover S19-18; 
New Northwest Passage (map) S12-18; 
Seawolf Sets Record O17-19; Skating 
Under Pole Ap10-20 

Atomic Tests: March of World Affairs 
J9-10; *Nuclear Test Suspension? S19- 
19; Red A-Tests On Again O17-18; U. S. 
Halts Tests N14-17 

Atomic Weapons: Congressional 
board S12-18; *Nuclear Test Suspen- 
sion? S$19-19; *Nuclear Weapons (pro 
and con) D5-8; U. S. Proposes, Soviet 
Rejects Atom Plan My8-17 

Atoms for Peace: Atomic Farm D5-20; 
*Taming H-Bomb (chart) O17-20 

Automobiles: Big Squeeze—1959 Version 
N14-18; *How Can We Cut Down Need- 
less Slaughter on Nation’s Highways? 
(pro and con) 03-6; *Revolution, Econ- 
omy Size, in Detroit (small cars) My8- 
14; Safety Belts Reduce Accidents S19- 
21: *Teen-age Drivers, Should They 


Develop 


Score- 


Be Slowed Down? Mr6-6; *U. S. Indus- 
try, Sparkplug in U. S. Economy 
(graphs) J16-12 

Australia: Menzies’ Coalition Government 
Returned to Office D12-20 

Aviation: Airlines Sign Aid Pact N14-17; 
Jeepers! A Flying Jeep O31-34; *Jet 
Passenger Travel, Ticket to Tomorrow 
(map) O31-14: *March of National Af- 
fairs J9-12; Passenger Plane of To- 
morrow? (ramjet) F20-38: Transatlan- 
tic Jet Age Is Here! O17-19; U. S 
Spaceship No. 1 031-36 

B-C 

Baghdad Pact: Iraq Quits Ap10-20; METO 
Headquarters Now in Turkey N7-20; 
Understanding Pacts Around the 
World S26-27 

Belgian Congo: *Riots Flare F6-16 

Biographical Sketches: Adams, Sherman 
03-15; Anderson, Marian 031-16; Bhave, 
Vinoba S$12-17: Bourguiba, Habib N21- 
13; Brandt, Willy J30-25; Castro, Fidel 
F27-34; Cliburn, Van S$12-30; Frondizi, 
Arturo J16-15; Frost, Robert N7-13 
de Gaulle, Charles S19-13, J9-18; 
Herter, Christian Apl7-10; Kettering, 
Charles F. D12-20; Laubach, Dr. Frank 
Ap10-15; Le Corbusier N14-11; Malik, 
Charles O3-27; Mirza, Iskander N7-10; 
Reed, Daniel A. Mr6-18; Rickover, Hy- 
man, Rear Admiral S$19-18, N7-20; 
Schweitzer, Albert O31-16; Segni, An- 
tonio F27-33; Shoda, Michiko Ap10-15; 
Stewart, Potter 024-15; Mao Tse-tung 
J16-11; Wright, Frank Lloyd Ap24-24 

Bolivia: Tin-Plated Economy (map) 
My1-8 

Breakthroughs in Science: (Isaac Asimov); 
Archimedes (mathematician) S12-24; 
Becquerel, Henri (X rays) F27-36; Bes- 
semer, Henry (steel) J9-19; Carver, 
George Washington (plant experimen- 
tation) Apl7-11; Copernicus (astron- 
omy) O3-18; Curie, Marie and Pierre 
(radium) Ap3-50; Darwin, Charles 
(evolution) Mr20-22; Edison, Thomas 
(electricity) Mr6-14; Ehrlich, Paul 
(chemotherapy) Mr13-10; Einstein, Al- 
bert (relativity) Apl0-16; Faraday, 
Michael (magnetism) D5-22; Galileo 
(astronomy) O24-16; Goddard, Robert 
(rocket research) My8-13; Gutenberg 
(printing) S$19-14; Harvey, William 
(blood) O10-19; Henry, Joseph (elec- 
tromagnet D12-14; Jenner, Edward 
(vaccination) J16-16; Langmuir, Irving 
(rain-making) Ap24-21; Lavoisier, An- 
toine-Laurent (oxidation) N21-16; Men- 
del, Gregor (genetics) F6-15; Newton, 
Isaac (gravity) N7-14; Pasteur, Louis 
(germ theory) J30-18; Perkin, Sir Wil- 
liam (synthetic dyes) F13-14: Roentgen, 
Konrad (X rays) F27-36; Rutherford, 
Ernest (radio-activity) Myl-12; Van 
Leeuwenhoek, Anton (bacteria micro- 
scope) O31-13; Wallace, Alfred (evo- 
lution) Mr20-22; Watt, James (engines) 


4-15 

Burma: Army Coup 010-20; *Land of 
Pagodas and Problems (map) O24-8; 
Where Men, Too, Wear Skirts 024-10 

Cables, Submarine: Cable Cut Mrl13-17: 
Commonwealth Cable Link Planned 
010-22 

Cameroons, British and French: U.N. 
Studies Problem F20-37 

Canada: see also St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Diefenbaker-Eisenhower Visit S12-19; 
*Neighbor and Partner (pictorial map) 
Mr20-14 

Careers: see also Education, Students. 
Special Section, Your Career F20; Col- 
lege and Career S26-61, 017-28, N7-33, 


15-T 


J9-28, F13-36, F20-52, F27-40, Mr13-28 
Mr20-40, Apl0-37: *Education Beyond 
High School (Harold Zuckerman) F20- 
9; Good Marks Are Important Say High 
School Students O3-30: Job Market 
1959 (Denis Brian) F20-10 
‘hina, Nationalist: see Taiwan 
hina, People’s Republic: Cease Fire Prob- 
lems S26-50, O3-13, O17-17, 024-14 
031-33; Flare-up in China Seas (map) 
S19-20; Khrushchev-Mao Tse-tung Meet- 
ing S12-19; Mao Tse-tung, Man on Top 
J16-11; *March of World Affairs J9-8 
Red China, Dragon ohn the March 
(map) J16-8; *Revelt Flares in Tibet 
Against Red Rule (map) Ap10-18; *Two 
Chinas, One Problem (map) 03-8 
Understanding Asia (chart of industrial 
srowth) S26-13: U. S. Relaxes Trade 
Curbs N21-20 
ities: Pollution 
Cities 12-12; *Mushrooming 
olis N14- 
‘ivil Rights: *Code Offered F20-37; School 
Laws Voided in Virginia F6-17 
‘olleges: see Careers, Education, Students 
‘ommunism: see China, People’s Repub- 
lic, Russia. 
orporal Punishment: Letters to the Ed- 
itor F13-5; Rod Not Spared in Men 
phis Mr13-15 
‘uba: *Batista Flees, Rebels Take Powe 
(map) J16-18; Castro Denies Red Tie 
My1-18; *Castro Mops Up J30-21; Cas- 
tro Now Premier F27-34 Revolutio 
Turns Tables (map) F6-12; Under 
standing Latin America (graph on ex- 
ports) S26-19 
ultural Exchanges: Moiseyev of Dance 
Troupe Praises U. S. My1-18; Russia 
and U. S. Agree to Exchange Exhibits 
J16-20: *U. S.-Soviet Cultural Ex 
changes, Are They Worthwhile? My1-6 
‘yprus: *Peace at Last for Republic of 
Cyprus? (map) F27-32, Mr6-18; Three- 
Way Tug of Diplomacy (man) O31-10 
Understanding Europe S26-15 


D-E 

Draft: Draft Call Cut D5-19;: Green Light? 
F20-37: *Has Draft Law Become Obso 
lete? J16-6 

Dress Codes: *Should All Schools 
Better Dress Code? N21-10: 
Grooming for Good Citizenship 
sembly, Miami Beach, Fla.) F27-41 

Driving: Safe Drivers in California to 
Get Reward Apl7-28; *Teen-age Driv- 
ers, Should They Be Slowed Down? 
Mr6-6 

Drugs: *Food and Drugs; Buyer Be Wary 
N21-14 

Economy: see also Agriculture, Automo- 
biles, Railroads, Trade. Labor and Econ- 
omy F6-16;: *Squeeze on States (taxes) 
Mr6-12: *Steel, Weathervane of Econ- 
omy My8-16; *Watchdogs on Wall 
Street (stock market) N7-11; *Water, 
Lifeblood of Earth (chart, map) S19- 


16 

Education: see also Students. *Are U.S 
High Schools Too Soft? (Forum for 
High Schools) F13-6:; *Athletic Scholar- 
ships Mr20-8: Congress Votes Education 
Aid $19-21; Good Marks Are Important 
Say High School Students 03-30; *High 
Schools, U.S.A. (chart) F13-12: *March 
of National Affairs J9-12: Reading and 
Writing "Round the World 010-14: Rus- 
sians ‘Overhaul Schools 03-13; School 
Enrollment Problem S19-20: School on 
Saturday in Sweden? My8-17: Strap 
That Played a Tune (story about ex- 
change teacher in Scotland) F13-21: 
*Technology Comes to Classroom (edu- 
cational television) Apl7-14; *Uncle 
Sam's Bank for Education (chart, 
scholarships) O2-11; *U. S. Educational 
Standards, Are They High Enough? 
Ap17-6; *What System of Education 
Would Best Serve Interests of People 
of U. S.? 010-8 

Elections: see also America Votes. As 
Maine Goes? S26-52; Battles Near End 
031-34; *Democrats in Election Sweep 
N21-18; “Ma, the President’s at the 
Door! (Truman in California) O10-22; 
*Nation’s Election Bills, Who Should 
Pay Them? O17-12; State and Local 
Officials, Second Class Candidates? 
031-8 


Shame of Our 
Metrop 


Enact 
Good 
(As- 








16-T 


Electricity: *Faraday (Magnetism) D5-22; 
*Henry (electromagnet) D12-14; *Tam- 
ing H-Bomb (chart) O17-20 

Europe: see also specific countries. Eura- 
tom Goes Critical N21-20; *1959: Year 
of East-West Negotiations? D12-18; 
Pacts Around the World (NATO) S26- 
27; Understanding Europe (map, graph) 
S26-14; *Western Europe Makes Trade- 
Money Shifts (graphs) J9-16 

Exchange Students: see Forum of 
the Week. *Freedom and the Individual 
What Does It Mean to the World's 
Teen-Agers? Ap3-6 


also 


Fair Trade: 
Filibusters: *Bl 
and con, Should U. S$ 
Changed?) J9-6 
Fluoridation: *Boon or Menace? 
Mr13-6; Letters to Editor Ap10-5 
Foreign Aid and Investment: Congres- 
sional Scoreboard S$12-18; Record Loan 
for India S19-21; Uncle Sam, Have 
Capital, Will Travel F6-10 
Forum Topic of the Week (Pro and Con): 
Athletic Scholarships Mr20-8; Block 
That Filibuster? J9-6; College Debate 
Topic: Should Further Development of 
Nuclear Weapons Be Prohibited by In- 
ternational Agreement? D5-8; Con- 
gressmen, For Two or Four Years? 
$19-8; Draft Law, Has It Become Obso- 
lete? J16-17; Dress Codes, N21-10; Fair 
Trade, Is it Really Fair? S12-8; Fluori- 
dation, Boon or Menace? Mr13-6; Free- 
dom and the Individual, What Does It 
Mean to World’s Teen-Agers? (U. S 
students exchange views with foreigr 
students) Ap3-6; Holidays, or Dolla: 
Days? D12-8; How Can We Cut Down 
Needless Slaughter on Nation’s High- 
ways’? O3-6; Hawaii, Should It Be Ad- 
mitted as 50th State? J30-8; Image of 
America, Abroad (Forum for High 
Schools) F6-5; U. S.-Soviet Cultural 
Exchanges, My1-7; Key to Peace, Policy 
or People (Forum for High Schools) 
Ap17-6; Leisure, America’s Wasted Re- 
source? My8-8: Nation’s Election Bills, 
Who Should Pay for Them? O17-12 
Should All Justices of U. S. Supreme 
Court Be Required to Have Previous 
Judicial Experience? N7-6: Should 
State and Local Officers Be Elected 
Only in Those Years When There Is 
No Presidential Election? 031-8; Teen- 
age Drivers, Should They Be Slowed 
Down? Mr6-6; Television, Is the Rating 
System Ruining TV? Apl0-6: United 
Nations, Is a Permanent Peace Force 
Needed? N14-6;: U. S.-Soviet Cultural 
Exchanges, Are They Worthwhile? 
Myl-7: U. S. Educational Standards 
Are They High Enough (Forum fo! 
High Schools) Apl7-6; U. S. High 
Schools, Are They Too Soft? (Forum 
for High Schools) F13-6; Should Vot 
ing Age Be Lowered to 18 in All 
States? 024-6: What System of Educa- 
tion Would Best Serve Interests of 
People of U. S.? 010-8 
France: see also Algeria. Adenauer and 
De Gaulle in Accord S26-52: Charles 
de Gaulle Begins Term as President 
J9-18: De Gaulle-Dulles Meeting S12 
19: De Gaulle, Le Grand Charlie S19- 
13; France to Honor Churchill 031-35 
Elect “Rightists” D12-18: Huge 
for De Gaulle O10-20; *March 
Affairs J9-8: New French 
Revolution (map) S19-10: New Mala- 
gache Republic 031-35; Understanding 
Europe S26-14 


Is ti R ‘air? S12-8 
F.libuster? (pro 
Senate Rule Be 


(chart) 


French 
Victory 
of World 


G-H 


Moho (chart) N14- 
Earth (chart) 


Geology: *Mysteri 
19, Ap24-1 
F20-38 

Germany 
cord $26 
18 J9-17, 


Shape 


\denauer and De Gaulle in Ac- 
52; Berlin Crisis D5-17, D12-10, 
F20-35, Mr6-16, Mrl13-15, 
Mr20-15, Ap3-15, Apl0-19, Apl7-26, 
My15-24; *East and West, Great Divide 
My15-24; *March of World Affairs J9-8; 
“Mr. West Berlin,” Willy Brandt J30- 
25: New Post for Adenauer? (presi- 
dency) Ap24-23; 1959: Year for East- 
West Negotiations? D12-18; Summit 


Conferences Mr13-15; Mr20-19; Ap3-15; 
Ap10-19; My15-24; *Torn by a Tug of 
Cold War (maps) D12-10; Understand- 
ing Europe S26-14 

Ghana: New Nation on the Way N7-20; 
New U. S. of West Africa? (map) D12- 
18; *South of the Sahara, Africa Awakes 
(maps) D5-10 

Great Britain: African Riots Spread (map) 
Mr13-16; British U.A.R. Suez Pact J30- 
22; Commonwealth “Party Line” 010-22; 
Fishing Fuss with Iceland (map) S19- 
20; France to Honor Churchill 031-35; 
Nixon and Queen Elizabeth Dedicate 
New American Chapel (photo) D12-19 
Peace at Last for Cyprus 031-10, F27- 
32, Mr6-18; Race Riots S19-20 

Greece: *Cyprus, Three-Way Tug of Di- 
plomacy (map) O31-10; *Peace at Last 
(map) F27-32, Mr6-18 

Guinea: New Nation in Africa QO17-19; 
New U. S. of West Africa? (map) D12- 
18; *South of the Sahara, Africa Awakes 
(maps) D5-10; U.N. Scoreboard J16-20 

Hawaii: *Aloha! Ap10-12; Balmy Islands 
Ap10-13; 50th Star? (pro and con? J30- 
8: Hawaii (map) Apl0-cover; Letters 
to Editor Mr6-5: Wins Fiftieth Sta: 
(map) Ap3-16 

Health: see also Medicine: * Air 
Shame of Our Cities D12-12; 
and Drugs, Buyer Be Wary N21-14 
*Uncle Sam, M.D. to World Ap3-12 
World Income, Food, and Health (map) 
$26-29 

Highways: see also How Can 
We Cut Down Needless Slaughter‘ 
(pro and con) O3-6; Safety Belts Re- 
duce Accidents S19-21: Teen-age 
Drivers, Should They Be Slowed Down 
Mr6-6 

Hungary: Charge U.S. Diplomats Are 
Spies F13-16; Red Murders $12-20; U.N 
Scoreboard J16-20 

Hydrogen Bomb: *Taming H-Bomb fo: 
Peaceful Use (chart) O17-20 


I-J 
Iceland: Fishing Fuss 
(map) S19-20 
Illiteracy: New U.S. Aid 
*Reading and Writing 
World O10-14 
India: *India’s Villages, Seedbeds of De- 
mocracy (map) F13-8; Record Lean 
From World Bank S$19-21; Understand- 
ing Asia S26-12:; Vinoba Bhave, (Her: 
Behind the Headlines) S12-17 
Indians, American: Out-Law New York 
F20-37; *Tribe Hits Warpath (Tusca- 
rora) D5-19 
Industry: see also 
biles, Oil. *Steel, 
Economy My8-16 
Infrared Rays (IR): 
J16-21 
Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): Dress 
Right (No. 29) Mr26-38; Economics 
Mr20-38; Good Marks are Important 
(No. 28) O3-30; Juvenile Delinquency 
Mr20-38: School Mr20-38: Teens Go 
Steady with Books My8-38 
Integration: Kasper Convicted Again N21- 
20: Issues O17-26: New Developments 
O10-21: *New Ruling S26-51: *March 
of National Affairs J9-12; School Laws 
Voided in Virginia F6-17 
International Conferences: see also Ger- 
many. Summer at Summit? Ap3-15; 
Apl10-19 
International 
Special Issue Ap24 
J9-13 
Rejects Soviet Pact F27-34: 
‘ts for U. S. Mr20-21 
About-Face to East? (map) Ap24-18; 
Cauldron Still Boils D5-18; Quits METO 
Ap10-10; Revolt Checked Ap3-15; Un- 
derstanding Middle East (map) S26-15 
Israel: *Boiling Cauldron (map) S12-10; 
Understanding Middle East (map 
graphs) S26-17 
Italy: New Premier, Antonio Segni F27-33; 
Spaghetti Museum D5-19 
Jam Session: Do Teen-Agers Have Enough 
Freedom—or Too Much? (answers) 
S19-34; Do You Think Movies, TV, and 
Newspapers Give an Accurate Picture 
of Teen-agers? (question, answers) 
F6-26, Mr20-44; Most Valuable Experi- 
ence You Have Had During High 


Pollution 
*Food 


Driving. 


Britain 


with Great 


Plan N14-16 
"Round the 


Agriculture, Automo- 
Weathervane of, the 


Seeing in the Dark 


Geophysical Year (IGY): 
March of Science 


New 


(question) My1-24; 

Consider Appropriate 
Dress (question, answers) Mr20-44; 
My1-24; What Is Your Idea of Ideal 
Date? (question, answers) S19-34, N7- 
24; What is Popularity? (question 
answers) N7-24, F6-26 

Japan: Pam discoverer, Dr. Irwin B. Wil- 
son J30-22; Prince Akihito Engage- 
ment, Marriage D12-20, Apl0-15; Un- 
derstanding Asia S26-12 

Jordan: Cauldron Still Boils D5-18; King 
Hussein Visits U. S. Ap3-16; Under- 
standing Middle East S26-17 

Juvenile Delinquency: Jailhouse Rock? 
Mr6-18; Student Poll (No. 29) Mr20-38 


K-L 
a: *Strife Divides “Land of Morning 
* (map) Mrl13-8; Understanding 
$26-12 
Labor: Ike Offers Bill F13-17; Labor and 
Economy F6-16; Labor Unions and How 
They Grew J30-17; March of Na- 
tional Affairs J9-11; Newspaper Strike 
in New York City J9-18; Where Does 
It Go From Here? J30-14 

Latin America: see also specific countries 
Good Will Tour S$12-19: *March of 
World Affairs J9-10; *Pacts Around the 
World S26-27: 7 Latin Dictators Out in 
5 Years J16-19; Understanding Lati 

America (export graph) S26-19 
Lebanon: Charles Malik, New President 
of U.N. General Assembly 03-27; Mid- 
East Cauldron Still Boils D5-18; Un 
derstanding Middle East (graphs, map) 

$26-16; U. S. Pulls Out O10-21 
Literacy: *Literacy Around the World 
(map) S$26-28 
Lobbies: *Third 


School Career? 
What do you 


House? ‘tchart) F27-14 

M-N 

Republic 031-35 

Mali: Newest African Federation F6-17 

Medicine: New Pain Killer J30-22; Polio 
Report S19-21, Ap10-20 

Mexico: Ike Down Mexico Way F13-18; 
Neighbor with Problems (map) F20- 
33: New Pact on Braceros? Apl17-27 
Two Dams, One Ark Mr6-16; Voters 
Elect President Mateos S12-20 

Middle East: see also Specific Countries. 
Iraq Quits METO Apl10-20; *March of 
World Affairs J9-8; Mid-East Cauldron 
Still Boils D5-18: Russia Vetoes Plans 
of U.S. Delegates $12-19: Still Jittery 
J19-19; Troubleshooter, Robert Murphy 
$12-19: Turning Point in Crisis? 017-17 
Understanding Middle East (map, graph 
on oil) S26-17 

New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools: *Freedom and the Indi- 
vidual, What Does It Mean to World's 
Teen-Agers? Ap3-6; *Image of Amer- 
ica, Abroad F6-6; *U.S. Educational 
Standards, Are They High Enough? 
Apl7-6; *U.S. High Schools, Are They 
Too Soft? F13-6 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO): Fishing Fuss—Great Britain 
and Iceland (map) S19-20; Key to Davy’s 
Locker Ap10-20; 1959: Year for East- 
West Negotiations? D12-18;: Under- 
standing Pacts Around the World S26-27 

Nuclear Weapons: see Atomic Weapons. 

Nyasaland: Riots Spread (map) Mr13-16 


O-P 

Oceanography: International Cente: 
Planned Apl0-20; Sonar Tests D5-20 
*Sounding the Deeps (IGY) Ap24-17 

Oil: *Around the World (map) S26-29; 
Oil Progress Week 010-33: *Petroleum 
Lifeblood of American Industry (chart 
D5-14 

Pakistan: Coup Shakes Country O24-15; 
India Agreement 03-14; *Nation in 
Search of a Nationality (map) N7-8; 
Three New Pacts for U.S. Mr20-21; Two 
Become One N14-18; Savior or Dictator? 
(Iskander Mirza) N7-10; Understanding 
Asia $26-13 

Panama: Ballerina in Rebel Plot? My8-18 

Parks, National: *Uncle Sam’s Playgrounds 
My1-10 

Philippines: *Island Chain with Weak 
Economic Links (map) Mr6-8 

Poland: *Pawn That Dares to Defy Cap- 
ture (map) Ap3-9 


Malagache: New 





031-35; 
Mr20- 


Population: American Problem 
pg ey Room Only World? 
Top Scientists Report J16-19 
mR. A. see also Russia. *East and 
Nest, Great Divide My15-24; “Peiping 
Polly” Makes Debut O10-22 


Railroads: Dead End Ahead for Passen- 
ger Trains? 03-15; *Passenger Travel, 
Dead End Ahead? (charts) O10-11 

Rockets: *Countdown on Missile Debate 
(chart) Mrl13-12; Submarine Missile 
O3-15; *Teen-age Rocketeers Ap1l0-21; 
Thor Missile Favored mea 

Russia: Aid for UAR Dan i pe 
on Again O17-18; Boosts Athei 
East and West, Great Divide 
Fire Cosmic Roc ket J16-19; Iran Rejects 
Soviet Pact 7-34; Khrushchev-Mao 
Tse-tung Meetir ng S$12-19; Mikoyan in 
U.S. J9-18; J30-21; Moiseyev of Dance 
Troupe Praises U.S. Myl1-18; Nixon to 
Visit Moscow Myl1-18; Official Makes 
Complaint to U.S. Correspondent O10- 
22: Overhaul Schools 03-13; Pasternak, 
Nobel Winner N7-19; Planet Ten (graph) 
J30-23; Russian Attack on Armenia 
Taped From America F20-35; 3 New 
Pacts for U.S. Mr20-21: Twenty-first 
Congress Meets, F6-18, F13-16; *Uncle 
Sam—Have Wares, Will Travel F6-8 
Uncle Sam—Have Capital, Will Travel 
F6-10; Understanding Europe S26-14: 
U.S.-Soviet Cultural Exchanges, Are 
They Worthwhile? Ap17-6; *Who Will 
Own the Moon? Mr20-20 


S 


St. Lawrence Seaway: *Giant Stairway 
to Great Lakes (map, charts) Mr20-10; 
Map Mr20-Cover 

Saudi Arabia: *Middle Ea 
dron (map) S12-10 

Scholastic Awards: “We Salute the 
Scholastic Awards” My15-10 


A-Tests 
1 031-35; 
My 15-24; 


st, Boiling Caul- 


1959 


Art—Announcements 010-6, N14-33, D5- 
54: 


My15-16; 
Ap17-27 
c-Ansco, An- 
Awards 


39, F20-§ Awards High 
School Art in Show 
Photography—Scholasti 
nouncements, O10-4, N14-32; 
My15-32 
Writing 
J9-4 
Essays 


-Announcements 03-36, N7-29, 


Infinite Universe (Kirby Oak) 
My15-18:; Man on the Ledge (John 
Kinkel) My1l5-20; What Democracy 
Means to-Me (Roger Feldman) My15-22 
Expository Articles—Buffalo Jump 
Lynne Brackman) Myl15-11; Delivery 
f Pain (Gayle Neutzling) Myl15-15; 
Voice of Freedom (Sirkka Nurmi) 
My1i5-13 

Science: see Breakthroughs 
and specific subjects 

Space Control: see also Artificial Satel- 
lites. *Moon Claims Mr20-20 

Spain: Franco Opposition Rises 
Understanding Europe S26-15 

Special Inserts and Sections: America 
Votes O17-5; Congress at Work S27-7;: 
Educational Opportunities in Today’s 
Army Apl7-17; Everybody Wonders 
(coffee ) 031-17; International Geophysi- 
cal Year (IGY) Ap24;: Tommy Gets the 
Keys (Driving) Ap3-17: Your Key to 
Understanding World News (10th Edi- 
tion) S26; Your Opportunities in Age 
yf Space (U.S. Air Force) F20-25; Youn 
Career F20 

Stocks: *Watchdogs on Wall 
N7-11 

Students: see also Education. 

Dress Codes, N21-10, F27-41; *Forty- 
Niners, What’s Ahead? (H.S. graduates) 

; Ap3-6; Part-time Scientists 

Poll Mr20-38; Rod Not Spared! 

Tenn.) Mrl13-15; Space- 
Bound Scholar? Mr20-21; Varsity “A” 
for Brainpower O31-35 

Sudan: Cauldron Still Boils D5-18; 
of the Sahara, Africa Awakes 


T 
Taiwan: see also China, People’s Repub- 
lic. Cease-Fire Problems S26-50, 03-13, 
O17-17, 024-14, 031-33; China’s Calen- 
dar War N7-18; Drafting Labor N21-19; 
Flare-up in China Seas (map) S19-20; 


in Science 


F13-17; 


Street (charts) 


Mr20-40: 
(Memphis, 


South 
D5-10 


March of World Affairs J9-8; *Two 
Chinas, One Problem (map) 03-8; Un- 
derstanding Asia S$26-12: U.S. Fir 
China Stand S26-50 

Taxes: *Squeeze on State Mr6-12 

Television: Cigarette’s TV-ad 
Stopped O3 31-35; Is Rating 
Ruining TV? Ap10-6; Quizzing 
(investigations) S19-21; Soviets 
ate for TV Play 024-15; *Techn¢ 
Cores to Class Room Apl7-14 

Territorial Waters: *How Free Are the 
Seas? (maps) Apl17-8 

Tests: Meeting the Test (Sta 
Tests) 1. What Tests Are and What 
They Can Do for You $12-22; 2, Words 
and Numbers (what Scholastic ability 
tests measure) O3-20; 3. Get Set for the 
SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test) O10-16; 
4. Checking Your Achievement (facts 
ind skills) O24-18; 5. Checking You 
Achievement (‘applying old learnings 
to new problems) N7-16; 6. How Y 
and Your Teacher Can U 
ment 7 


m on 


ee 
Sy ster ! 


ndaraized 


Test Results N21-22: 7 
Seeing (mechanical and performance 
tests) D12-16; 8. Getting to Know You 
(personality tests) J9-14; 9. It Takes 
More Than Ability F6-22; 10. Can Tests 
Tell? (are you right for the job) F20- 
16; 11. Hints to Test Taker Mr 6-11; 
12. IQ—Magic Number or Helpful Clue? 
Mr20-24; 13. Learning Language of Tests 
Ap3-52; 14. Putting Pieces Together 
(using test scores in making choices) 
Ap17-12; 15.Guide ‘to Guidance Serv- 
ces Ap24-15; Contemporary Affairs 
Test S19-25; Mid-Term Review Test N7- 
21, Mr20-17; Semester Tests J16-23 
My8-21 ‘ 

Thailand: Revolution from the Top (map) 
N14-12; Thai Army Chief Seizes Power 
(map) N7-18 

Tibet: Dalai Lama Accuses Reds My1-19; 
Dalai Lama Escapes to India Ap17-26; 
Rebels Fight on Ap24-24: *Revolt Flares 
Against Red Rule (map) Apl0-18; *Re- 
volt Shakes Roof of World My8-10 

Trade: *Uncle Sam, Have Wares, Will 
Travel (chart) F6-8; U.S. Relaxes Curbs 
N21-20; *World Trade: How It Works 
and Why It Is Important (graph on 
exports) S26-23 

Transportation: see 
tion, Railroads. 

Tunisia: *Arab Nationalism, Pro-Western 
Variety (map) N21-12; Breaks with 
Nasser 031-33; Understanding Africa 
$26-18 

Turkey: 
F 27-32, 
Mr20-21; 


Automobiles, Avia- 


*Peace at Last for Cyprus? (map) 
Mr6-18; 3 New Pacts for U.S 
Understanding Europe S26-15 


U 

Republic: British-U.A.R 

March of World Af- 
fairs J9-8; *Middle East, Boiling Caul- 
—. Rd $12-10; Soviet Aid for Dam 

Tunisia, Arab Nationalism, Pro- 

Wamers Variety (map) N21-12; Tunisia 
Breaks with Nasser 031-33: Understand- 
ing Middle East (map) S26-16 

United Nations: Around-the-World on 
U.N. Day O17-15; Organization and 
Functions (chart) S26-24; President 
Declares U.N. Human Rights Day D5- 
19; Soviet Official Makes Complaint to 
U.S. Correspondents O10-22; Cameroons 
Problem F20-37; *Understanding United 
Nations S26-25; U.S. Wants Conquest 
of Space Under U.N. Supervision S19-21 

Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO): Dr. Vittorino 
Veronese Elected Chief D5-19; *Read- 
ing and Writing ‘Round the World 
O10-14 

Emergency Force (NEF): Is a F 
Peace Force Needed? N14-6 

General Assembly: Agda Rossel of Sweden 
address O10-21; Charles Malik, Presi- 
dent O3-27: Most Important Session 
$26-52; Russia Vetoes Middle East Plans 
of U.S. Delegates S12-19; Scoreboard 
J16-20 

Specialized Agencies: Understanding the 
United Nations S26-26 

World Health Organization (WHO): *Un- 
cle Sam, M.D. to the World Ap3-12 

United States: 

Air Force: Career F20-13; Ground Ob- 
server Corps D5-19: Over Thousand 


United Arab 
Suez Pact J30-22; 


-ermanent 
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Academy $26-52 Sub-At- 
Mr13-17 
F20-13; More 


Cadets at 
intic Mystery 

Army: Career 
N7-20; Rocket Belt S12-26 

Budget: State of Union J30-20 

Congress: Special Section F27; Bibliogra- 
phy F27-9T: *Block That Filibuster 
J9-6: nen nal Record F27-18 
Congressm + For Two Years—o! 
Four? 'S19-£ 86th Congress Meets J9-17 
Ike Offers eos Bill F13-16; J. William 
Fulbright Gets Top Post F13-16; Labor 
ind Economy F6-16: Labor Where 
Does It Go From Here? J30-14; Score- 
board $12-18: State of Union and Budget 
J30-20; Votes Education Aid ‘ 
Woman of the Year Award 
Green 03-15 

Constitution: Congress and Our 
tutional System (charts) F27-8 

Defense: Congressional Scoreboard S12- 
18; Countdown on Missile Debate 
(chart) Mr13-12; Draft Call Cut D5-19; 
More Firepower, More Manpower N7- 
20; New Missile Victory D12-19; *Rock- 
ets, Ultimate Weapon? Mr13-14; Thor 
to the Fore O10-22 

Economy: Issues 017-9; Labor and Econ- 
ymy F6-16; *March of National Affairs 
(Dateline 1958) J9-11; *Rail Passenge1 
Travel, Dead End Ahead (charts) O10- 
11: *Uncle Sam, Have Wares, Will Travel 
chart) F6-8; *U.S. Auto Industry 
Sparkplug in Our Economy (graphs) 
J16-12; Watchdogs on Wall Street 
(charts) N7-11 

Executive: Adams Resigns O3-15; Atlas 
‘Talks” in Space (Eisenhower's voice) 
J9-17:; Diefenbaker-Eisenhower Visit 
S12-19; *Eisenhower, Macmillan to Con- 
fer on Berlin Mr20-19; Good Will Tours 
for Nixon §$12-19; Ike Down Mexico 
Way F13-18; Labor and Economy F6-16; 
New Cabinet Member, Strauss N7-20; 
Persons Succeeds Adams O10-22; Nixon 
and Queen Elizabeth Dedicate Ameri- 
can Chapel D12-9; Nixon to Visit Mos- 
cow Myl1-18 

Foreign Policy: see Germany, Taiwan. 

History: Flag at Fort McHenry (Mary- 
land) Mr20-21; Grant’s Tomb Now U.S 
Shrine My8-19; Oyster War Ends Be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia J16-20 

Investigations: Congressional Scoreboard 
S12-18; Juke-Box Victims Sing Mr6-17 

Navy: Atomic Admiral (Rear Admiral 
Hyman Rickover) S19-18; Career in the 
Service (Charles C. Finucane) F20-13; 
Florence Van Straten Has New Method 
to Produce Rain 010-21; Regulus II 
Airborne Torpedo O3-15 

Parks: *Uncle Sam’s Playgrounds Myi-10 

Post Office: Dead End for 24,000,000 F20- 
37 

State Department: see also Germany. 
Dulles Takes Sick Leave F27-33; Herter, 
State’s Lieutenant-in-Chief (Newsmak- 
er) Apl7-10; Herter Succeeds Dulles as 
Secretary Ap24-17; Hungary Charges 
U.S. Diplomats are Spies F13-16 

Supreme Court: New Justice, Stewart 
Potter 024-15; Supreme Court Justices, 
“Bench-Make” Only? N7-6 

Uruguay: Colorado Party Defeated at 
Polls for first time in 93 years D12-20 

V-W-Y 

Cardinals to Elect New Pope 

Pope John XXIII in Peace Plea 

Pope Raises Number of Mem- 
Sacred College of Cardinals 


Manpowe! 


Consti- 


Vatican: 
024-13; 
N14-16; 
bers of 
D5-19 

Venezuela: *March of World Affairs (Date- 
line 1958) J9-10; New President, Romulo 
Betancourt J9-18; President Quits Job 
in Order to Seek It D5-17; Understand- 
ing Latin America S26-19 

Viet-Nam: Understanding Asia S26-13 

Voting: *18, Too Young To Vote? (pro 
and con) 024-6; Voteless Lasses (Swit- 
zerland) F13-18 

Water: Lifeblood of 
$19-16 

Weather: 
Seeing Eye § 

How, Why, 
F27-35 

Yugoslavia: Caught Between Three Worlds 
(map) Ap10-8; Frank Laubach, Mission- 
wv of A-B-C’s, Ap10-10; Understanding 
Europe S26-14 


Earth (chart, map) 
Method to Produce Rain O10-21; 
Satellie Mr6-17; Tornadoes 
When, and Where (map) 
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Scholastic Teacher Index 
Sept. 12, 1958—May 15, 1959 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., 
O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., 
Mr-Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May). The last figure 


indicates the date of issue. The number after 
the dash refers to the page number. Ex- 
ample: $26-4T means Sept. 26, page 4T of 
Teacher Edition. Because of space limita- 
tions, only a portion of the many outstand- 
ing articles can be indexed 


A-B-C 


Hassle Over Tests Mr6- 
N14-2T; Shift on 


Administrators 
1T; Meet the Principa 


Merit Pay? Mr6-1T 
American Federation of Teachers (AFT): 
Fiection S26-4T 


Arkansas: Integration Report O03-2T 
Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development (ASCD): Conven- 
tion Report Mr20-1T 


Audio Visual Aids (see also Films and 
Filmstrips) Ballot 30x O17-9T; De- 
vices Help Treat Retarded Mr13-17T 
Let’s Look at the Record (Esther Berg) 
Mr20-9T; What's New in Maps and 
Globes (Dorothy W. Furman) J9-17T 
Your Classroom Substitute! (Ross L 
Baird, Jr.) ©O24-9T: Yearly Awards 
My8-7T 

Books: Art for Kids’ Sake (‘Richard J 
Hurley) Ap1l7-16T; Books About Book 
(Lavinia Dobler) O10-26T; Fall Book 
Roundup (Hardy Finch) O10-10T; 
Golden Age of Reading (Richard J 
Hurley) O10-14T; Spring Book Parade 
(Hardy Finch) Mr13-13T 

Colorado: Maps Four-Way Plan to Im- 
prove State Schools (H. Grant Vest) 
$19-!19T 

Commager, Henry Steele: History Should 
Tell a Story Mr13-9T 

Conant, Dr. James B.: Report J30-1T 

Corporal Punishment: Back to the Strap? 
F13-1T; Soliloquy F13-1T 

Curriculum: Are We Doing an Adequate 
Job of Teaching the Three R's? (Lam- 
bert and Koerner) J16-4T: More Core 
N17-1T; Write Your Own Text (Robert 
Petluck) Mr20-131 

D-E-F 
Delaware: Integration Report 0O3-2T 


District of Columbia: Integration Report 
O3-2T 

Education: Challenging Public Education 
(Edgai Fuller) 031-9T; Education 
Week O17-1T Four-Diploma Plan 
(Herman L Shibler) F27-6T; New 
Problems Course in Citizenship N14 


4T 

Elementary Schools: DESP Hears Gover- 
nor Williams in L.A. Convention Ap3- 
4T 

English: Gifted English Student (Dorothy 
Applebaum) Apl7-8T: Over-Emphasi 
on Outlining Ap24-3T; Play’s the Thing 
(Joseph Mersand) F27-5T; Revamping 
English O17-1T; Study on Composition 
N14-2T; Suggestive Power of Words 
(Alan Shapiro) F6-17T; Truly Ruly 
D5-3T 

Federal Aid to Education: Ike Signs Aid 
Bill S19-2T; In the Hopper F6-1T 

Films and Filmstrips: (Vera Falconer) 
Careers F20-9T; Congress F27-12T: 
Holidays and Anniversaries S19-13T, 
F6-11T; Safety Mr20-12T: From TV D5 
10T; For Eve and Ear (sound) J30-11T 

Fischer, Dr. John H.: Dean of Columbia 
Teachers College Ap17-2T 

Flemming, Arthur S.: New Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare S12-6T 

Florida: Integration Report O3-2T 


G-H-I-J 


Georgia: Cutback at Savannah 024-1T; 


Integration Report O3-2T 
Great Britain 


New Schools F13-2T 


Guidance Accent on O3-6T; Centers 
(map) Ap17-4T; Via Radio F20-3T 
Handwriting: Where Do We Go From 
Here? (Frank N. Freeman) Myl1-12T 
Hawaii: Education in Ap17-9T 


Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): Ac- 
cent on .Guidance O3-6T; Teens and 
Books Apl7-1T; Youth Speaks Out 
Mr13-2T 

Integration: Big Stories of ‘58 J9-1T; 


(N.Y.C.) J9-6T; New 
Court Ruling O17-1T: News D5-3T, 
F6-2T; North Integration F20-2T; Re- 
port by States 03-1T; South Integration 
F20-1T 


Compulsory, But 


Iowa: Lay Leaders and Educators Aim 
for Better Schools O17-6T 
Journalism: ABC’s of a School Pape 


(Stanley Solomon) D5-5T 

Junior High School: Kansas City Studies 
JHS Apl7-1T; Problems Ap3-2T 

Juvenile Delinquency: Delinquents Be- 
come Employees (Harvard Study) 
Ap24-5T; NEA Studies JD S19-4T, O24 
1T; Reading and Crime O17-4T; Tough 
Schools O10-6T: Youth Conservation 
Corps Back Ap3-5T 


K-L-M 


Kansas: Study Curriculum Revision (Adel 
F. Throckmorton) S26-21T 
Kentucky: Foundation Program Big Fac- 


tor in Education Growth (Robert R 
Martin) O31-10T; Integration Report 
O3-2T; Land of Caves, Cooks, and 
Colonels (Betty Connolly) O3-11T 


Lippert, Jack: South America Goodwill 
Tour N7-5T, J30-9T, Mr6-28T 

Louisiana: Decade of Education Progress 
(Shelby M. Jackson) 024-10T; Integra- 
tion Report O3-2T 

Maine: Better Schools Essential 
G. Hill) N7-13T 

Maryland Integration Report O3-2T 
Looks Ahead in Education (Thomas G 
Pullen, Jr.) N1i4-11T 

Mathematics: All H.S. Students Should 
Study Science and Math S19-2T 

Michigan: Approach to Educational Prob- 


(Warren 


lems (Lynn M. Bartlett) D5-11T 

Minnesota: Education (Dean M. Schweick- 
hard) D12-12T: Statue of Maria San- 
ford, Educator N21-1T 


Mississippi Education—A Cooperative 
Program (J. M. Tubb) J9-29T; Integra- 
tion Report O3-2T 


Missou Works Toward Achievable 
Goals (Hubert Wheeler) F6-15T 

Montana: Educators Study Curriculum 
Revision (Harriet Miller) F13-12T 


N-O-P 


National Association of Secondary School 
Principals: Convention Report F27-1T 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion: Surge in Enrollment Ap24-2T 
National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools: Hit Science Stress O31-1T; 
Lay Citizen in Education My1-17T 
National Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion: Convention Coverage D12-1T 
National Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS): Convention Coverage D12-1T 
Nationa! Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE): Convention Coverage D12-1T 
National Defense Education Act: Federal 
Program N21-1T; Matter of Money O10- 
1T; School Jackpot (chart) S26-1T 
National Education Association (NEA): 
Convention S12-6T; Center Dedicated 
J30-15T 
Nebraska: Aims for K-12 School Systems 
(Freeman B. Decker) O3-7T 
Nevada: Revamps School System 
ron Stetler) F20-11T 
New Hampshire: Revamps 
Searches for More Teachers 
F. Ritch, Jr.) F27-14T 
New Jersey: State Schools Face Expan- 
sion (Frederick M. Raubinger) Mr2-7T 
New York: Strives for Excellence in Edu- 
cation (James E. Allen, Jr.) Mr13-20T 
North Carolina: Integration Report O3- 
2T: Shows “Unprecedented” Interest in 
Education (Charles F. Carroll) Mr20- 
10T 


(By- 


Curriculum, 
(Charles 


North Dakota: Future of Education 
(M. F Peterson) Ap3-17T ; 
Ohio: Looks at Its Educational Program 


(E. E. Holt) Apl7-14T 
Oklahoma: Half-Century 
Progress (Oliver Hodge) 
tegration Report O3-4T 
Oregon: Emphasizes Program of Curricu- 
lum Development (Rex Putnam) Ap24- 
15T 
Pennsylvania: Stresses Curriculum 
(Charles H. Boehm) Myl1-14T 
Plays: Day Education Stood Still (Wil- 
liam C. Miller) N7-11T; Wake Up and 
Read (D. D. Corrigan) Mrl13-18T 
Polls: Public for ‘Merit’ (graph) 
Speed Up the Slow J16-1T 


of Education 
O10-31T; In- 


F6-3T; 


R-S-T 


Reading: Fostering Personal Develop- 
ment Through Reading Literature (Le- 
land B. Jacobs) O10-27T; History Is 


People (Melvin Adelson) Apl17-21T: 
Reading and Crime O17-4T: Reading 


for Mature Living O10-27T; Teens and 
Books Ap17-1T; Wanted: Readers N21- 
T 


1 

Rhode Island: Report on state’s progress 
(Michael Walsh) My8-20T 

Rural Schools: Rural Shift N14-1T 

Russia: Dr. Zhivago Teaches a History 
Lesson (Howard L. Hurwitz) F6-6T: 
Girls and Boys in the Soviet Union 
(Helen K. Mackintosh) 024-12T; How 
Ivan Feels D5-1T; Reds Revamp Schools 
O10-1T; Report from Russia S26-1T; 
Schools S19-1T; Sputnik’s Helpers (Ed- 
ward E. Booher) O31-5T 

Scholarships: Get That Scholarship! (Bib- 
liography) F20-10T; Scholarship Swindle 
Mr13-1T; Wanted: Scholars 0O10-4T 

Scholastic Advisory Boards: Annual Con- 
ferences My8-12T 

Schools: Abroad N7-4T; Elementary Tests 
New Grade Plan O31-4T; Scarsdale 
Study Ap3-1T; Tough Schools O10-6T 
U.S. on the Move (chart) F20-2T 

Science: All H.S. Students Should Study 
Science & Math S$19-2T; . and Society 
(Martha B. Brower) O10-25T; More 
Emphasis (NSTA Convention) Ap24-1T 

Secondary Schools: Ike: 2 More Years 
J16-1T; Map Talent Hunt in HS. F13- 
4T: Conant Report J30-1T: What Makes 
a Good High School? (Harold Howe) 
Mr13-19T 

South Carolina: Integration O3-4T 

Stout, Ruth: New NEA President S12-6T 

Studebaker, John W.: Criticism? Let It 
Come! S$19-8T 

Summer Jobs: Mr6-4T 

Teachers: Afraid to Teach? S26-4T; Amer- 
ica’s Youngest Teachers (Stanley S 
Jacobs) F13-13T: How to Save on In- 
come Tax (Madaline Kinter Remmlein) 
J30-5T: Merit Pay Wrangle N14-4T 
New Teachers 024-4T; Night Teachers 


F20-1T, Mrl13-1T; Teaching Overseas 
F13-4T 
Teacher Salaries: Alaska Tops F6-1T: 


Forecast 59 J16-1T; Merit Pay F6-3T: 
More Schools, More $ (chart) F20-1T; 
N.Y.C. Pay Fight Ap3-4T, Ap24-4T 

Teaching Aids: How to Get the Most from 
Free Materials Ap3-13T 

Television: Coaxial Teaching (Stanley 
Solomon) My15-5T; Brave New World 
Mr13-1T; Can Television Help Solve 
Teacher Shortage? (Stasheff & Var- 
num) F20-13T 

Tennessee: Integration Report O3-4T 

Texas: Integration Report O3-4T 

Textbooks: Textbook Education Should 
Not Be Text-Bound Education! (John 
H. Haefner) J9-8T 


V-w 


Virginia: Integration Report O3-4T 
Voting: Off-Year Elections O17-15T 
Where To Find It: Guide S26-7T 


World Guide to Summer Study, 1959 
Mr6-9T 

Writing: Operation Authors (Dorothy 
Potter) Mr13-16T 


Yanowski, Barbara: I Teach 20,000 Stu- 


dents O17-10T 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


Programs subject to change. 


DRAMA 


Sun., May 17, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: A play for Comedie Fran- 
caise stars Mony Dalnes about Madame 
Recamier, the Napoleonic beauty. May 
24: E.M. Forster, a seven-minute BBC 
film of the author. May 31: Dorothy 
Stickney with Edna St. Vincent Millay 
material 
Jed., May 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
U.S. Steel Hour: “Call It a Day,” with 
Faye Emerson and Edward Andrews in 
a play by Dodie Smith. A family has a 
romantic interlude when spring gets 
them. June 3: “Whisper of Evil” with 
Nina Foch, John Beal, Chester Morris 
in a play by Morton Wishengrad. June 
17: “No Leave for the Captain” with 
Maurice Evans and Carol Lawrence 
Mon., May 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Month: A play based 
on — Melville’s “Billy Budd.” 
Thur May 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Rod Serling’s “The Rank and 
File,” produced by Herbert Brodkin, 
and directed by Franklin Schaffner 
Serling, author of the prize-winning 
‘Patterns,” “Requiem for a He -avy- 
veight,” and “The Velvet Alley,” ex- 
periments with new subject matter, the 
labor unions. A Senate committee in- 
vestigating labor racketeering examines 
William Kilcoyne, powerful union 
leader. Flashbacks of Kilcoyne’s years 
as an organizer and officer of the Fac- 
tory Workers of America reveal his 
progress from militant striker to cor- 
rupt boss. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. How 
are the current news stories about la- 
bor racketeering related to Serling’s 
plot of “The Rank and File”? Is Serl- 
ing’s picture of the early days of union 
organization in Detroit factories a re- 
alistic use of history? 2. At what point 
does Kilcoyne, intrepid organizer, 
change to Kilcoyne, corrupt boss? Do 
you find the transformation of Kil- 
coyne’s personality credible? 3. What 
levices does Serling use to show the 
corruption of a man with ideals (e.g., 
Kilcoyne’s rationalization of his com- 
promise with Russo, Kilcoyne’s higher 
and higher standard of living). Debate 
Rod Serling fears material success as 
a corrupting influence on men _ with 
ideals.” 4. What scenes in “The Rank 
and File” dramatize the use of violence 
in the corrupt union? Is this kind of 
extreme violence typical of unions? 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Mon., May 18, €:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Scintillation and 
Cerenkov Counters.” May 19: “Nuclear 
Resonance.” May 20: “Radioactive Trac- 
er Isotopes.” May 21: “Nuclear Bind- 
ing Energies.”’ May 22 “Nuc lear Cross- 
sections.” May “Discovery of 
Fission.” May 26: “Fission Fragments.” 
May 27: “Chain Reactions.” May 28: 
“Atomic Pile.” May 29: “Transuranium 
Elements.” June 1: “Nuclear Power.” 
June 2: “Solar Energy.” June 3: “Con- 
trolled Fusion.” June 4: “Elementary 
Particles.” June 5: “Course Highlights.” 


Educational Television, Begin- 
1: You can go from the bot- 
skies by 
Na- 


National 
ning June 
tom of the sea to the starry 
watching two new series from the 
tional Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center. (Check your own local edu- 
cational TV station for time; or if you 

have a non-commercial station, 
your local station to write to the 
Center, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 








Claudette Colbert will host the new 
Woman! series. Opening CBS-TV show, 
Tuesday, May 19, will consider ‘Do 
They Marry Too Young?” Time: 3 p.m. 


series on its com- 
“Astronomy for 
Pickering of New 

Planetarium is your 
host. In 13 programs, he will lead his 
followers on an illustrated lecture tour 
of planets and galaxies of stars. He will 
discuss present conceptions of the uni- 
verse, its probable expansion, and the 
possibilities of the discovery of other 
systems of planets. The other series, 
“Survival in the Sea,” has been pro- 
duced by the Univ. of Miami. Ecologist- 
photographer Dr. John F. Storr shot 
more than 45,000 feet of film for the 
series during three months in the Ba- 
hamas. Hundreds of marine animals are 
shown in their natural habitat 

Sun., May 24, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Avco 
Special: Robert Saudek Associates, pro- 
ducers of “Omnibus” present a special 
show on the opening of the Avco Re- 
search Center near Boston. Peace-time 
uses of space flight research is the 
theme of the show, “Space-Man’s Last 
Frontier.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Mon., May 11, 10:30 am. (CBS-TV) The 
Sam Levenson Show: The one-time 
school-teacher humorist in new morn- 
ing discussion show. 

Sun., May 17, 10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: Part III, “The Protest”: 
An inquiry into contemporary Ameri- 


City, to telecast the 
mercial channel.) 
You”: James §S 
York's Hayden 


1 


Sun., 


19-T 


David Amram (who com- 
posed the music for Archibald Mac- 
leish’s “J.B."") describes transition from 
the “beat” to classical 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: Operettas for the most part com- 
posed by the faculty of the Catholic 
Univ. of America and performed by 
the students. “The Cage” deals sym- 
bolically with the problem of an ele- 
vator operator who feels trapped by 
his cage and the circumstances of his 
life. Leo Brady wrote the libretto, and 
Thaddeus Jones the music. May 24 
“The Death of Dolodeo” depicts the 
death of an agnostic 

Mon., May 18, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Amer- 
ica Pauses for the Merry Month of 
May: As in the first Coca-Cola special, 
natural backdrops around the ‘Unite 
States will provide the locales. Marian 
Anderson, Art Carney, Burgess Mere- 
dith, and Carol Haney star 

Fri., May 22, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Kovacs Special: A show created, 
ten, and produced by the zany comic 

Wed., June 3, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Holi- 
day, U.S.A.: Burl Ives and 11-year-old 
Eddie Hodges of “The Music Man” head 
an all-star cast in an hour-long musical 
Poetry of Walt Whitman is used to 
evoke legends and history of America 

National Educational Television, The In- 
tent of Art, filmed in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts; Beginning May 17 
(check your local education television 
station): Program 1: “Art as Utility” 
explore s the reasons for cre ating works 
of art; as ideas change so eS 
a. “Ast as Reason” The relations 
tween reasoning and creating. 3 f 
as Emotion” : How does an artist appeal 
to emotions? 4. “Art as Social Order” 
is an examination of religious and sec- 
ular art as both an expression of and 
a directing force in society. Art in a 
free society compared with a dictator- 
ship. 5. “Art as Natural Knowledge” 
compares esthetic and scientific ways of 
looking at nature. 6. “Art as Prestig 
How art reflects the taste of each p. of 
of patrons in society. 7. “Art as Revo- 
lution”: A discussion of the great rev- 
olution in subject matter and technique 
in Europe an art in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 8 “Art as Human Discovery” 
Modern art as an expression of out 
world today in terms of the artist’s dis- 
covery of color, space, shape and or- 
ganization 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


May 17, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
Man in the Mediterranean David 
3rinkley follows the westward path of 
ancient civilization, starting in Cairo 
and taking the northern route around 
the Mediterranean through Lebanon, 
Greece, Monaco and France 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century (Repeat): “Verti-jet.”” May 24 
“Riot in East Berlin.” May 31: “The 
Crowded Air” on air traffic. June 7 and 
14: “D-Day: Buildup and Attack.” June 
21 and 28: “Brainwashing.” 

Tues., May 19, 3:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Do 
They Marry Too Young? First in the 
network’s new series “Woman!” Court 
and marriage authorities explore topic 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Briefing Ses- 
sion: “Algeria: Is U.S. Policy Losing 
North Africa?” May 26: “Africa—Con- 
tinent in Ferment.” June 2: “The Image 
of America.” June 9: “Labor and the 
American Economy.” June 16: “Auto- 
mation and Unemployment.” June 23 
“South America -Politics vs. Econom- 
ics.” June 30: “The Enemy Image.’ 


BE SURE TO CHECK 


In this, the last issue of the school year, 
advance programs are listed through June 
in some instances. As with all programs 
listed on this page, it is a good policy to 
check your local station before assigning 
a program for classroom assignment. For 
programs in late May and June, this 
checking is doubly important. 


can culture 


Ernie 
writ- 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





How well off are 
Steelworkers ? 


Let their own union leaders answer... 


in statements and official reports from the Atlantic City Convention 
of United Steelworkers of America last September 


Highest Wages in America 

“We have the highest industrial 
wages in America, 25 to 35 cents pe? 
hour above even those of the automo- 
bile industry. 

“The average basic steelworker now 
earns approximately $2.95 an hour, or 
$5900 for a 2000-hour year.” 


Pay Outstrips Living Cost 
“This {rise in minimum pay since 
1953} represents an increase of close 
to 48 percent. In the same period the 
cost of living has risen by a little more 
than 8 percent. 
“And we got 48!” 


But What About Layoffs ? 
“A laid-off American steelworker 
under SUB (supplemental unemploy- 


ment benefits) was receiving more in- 
come than a fully employed steelworker 
in any other country, even taking into 
account the differences in cost of living.” 


Steelworkers in Forefront of Industry 


“The wage increases and improved 
benefits place the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of most steelworkers 
in the forefront of American industry.” 


Steelworkers are well off, in all of the ways 
their leaders claim. | 

Wages and benefits in steel have been rising 
sharply. In fact, throughout virtually all 
industry they have risen much faster than 
productivity could be increased. That’s one 
big reason for the inflation which cuts the 
buying power of your dollar. 


This message is being brought to you by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


as a member of the 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Republic Steel’s management seeks constantly for 
materials and methods to help customers make 
their products at lower cost. Republic pioneered 
in the development of cold finished steel bars—a 
cost reducer for thousands of products. Republic 


also offers a wide variety of special sections, in 
essence partially preshaped parts. Continuing 
progress in techniques and metallurgy promise 
even further improvements in machinability—a 
vital ingredient in keeping finished part costs in line, 





